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EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 
This Offer Holds Good until March 16th Only. 


The proprietors of the well known and popular Weekly Paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, being desirous of introducing 
their paper into every home where it is not 08 taken, have decided to DO UI R GRE this year and give away to all who 


subseribe before MARCH 16th, 1885, £6,000 in Prizes. READ REAT OFFER: 


FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS 


We will enter your name on our subseription books and post pay THE GOLDEN ARGOSY to yon regularly for 
Three Months (Thirteen Numbers), and fom Mee tele os a printed numbered receipt, which will entitle the holder 


to one of the following MAGNIFICENT P 


- PARTIAL LIST OF PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY: |. 


20 Gents’ Solid Gold Chains, £4 each 
“0 20 Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, £3 each 

10 Elegant Bicycles, £17 each 

5 Silver Tea Sets, £20 each 

30 Gold Pens and Holders, 88. eac in 
500 Extension Gold Pencils, 4s. each 
i ierns . 

t 


ush Presents of £100 each 
+: ash Presents of £50 each 
10 ¢ ash Presents of £20 each 
10 Cash Presents of £10 each 
10 Cash Presents of £5 each 
+ Elegant Upright Pianos, £50 eac ih 
B Elezant C: thinet Organs, £20 eacl 


20 Gents’ Solid Gold Watches, £8 each ° . > 
£5 each . ° , SOO ls re Knives, 4s. each 


20 Ladies’ Solid Gold Watches, 
1000 Oil I icture Ss, 4s. each . 


20 Beauciful Diamond Rin 
20 Gents’ Solid Silver W 500 Solid Gold Ring 8, 8s. each ; ¢ 
80 Boys’ Silver Watches, £2 each j 1000 Autograph Albums, 4s. each 
And 85 227 OTHER USEFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENTS, RANGING IN VALUE FROM 
Oo ETO FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, making a grand total of 100,000 Presents to be given to the first one 
Rated thos and subscribers received. Everyone Gets a Present. an of the above Presents will be awarded in a fair 
and impartial manner, full particulars of which will be given hereafte 
THE GOLDEN ARGOSY Is a Weekly Paper for the Father, the Mother, the Boys 
and the Girls, It is ove of the most Beautiful, Useful, eaters | 
taining, Instructive and Popular Weeklies published. it is Beautifully Illustrated, and its reading matter 
ens of noted authors. Its regular subseription price is Two Shillings for Three Months; 
Four Shiliings for Six Months; Eight Shillings for Twelve Aonths. witheat esent or oem ; but in 
order to secure 100,000 new Subscribers st once, we make the FOLL OW1N ERAL OF OF 
FOR. TWO SHILLINGS fires scons micas ae nook 
Three Months, and one numbered — ipt, aaa for one 
present. For Four Shillings we will send THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, weekly, for Six Months, vo Humbered 
roreite, good for two presents. For Bight oe we will sead THE GOLDEN AR GUSY. weekly. for One 
Year, and four numbered receipts, good for four presents 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. If you will Cut this Advertisement Out and show it 
to your friends, acquaintances and neighbours, 
and get five to subscribe for three months, and send us Ten Shillings, we will send you your subscription Free, and One 
numbered receipt; get ten to subscribe, se nd 20s., and we will send you Two numbered receipts and the Golden Argosy 
for Six Months; get twenty to subse ribe for three months, send 40s., and we will send you the Golden Argosy ior One Year, 
and Four numbered receipts, good for Four Presents. A little work roy you a Subscription Free, and a + 


chance to win one of the most valuable prizes. SAMPLE COPI 
LIST OF AWARDS will be forwarded to all subscribers immediately after MARCH 16th. Send Money by 


THE Ly 
P.O.O., Registered Letter or Stamps. Address—T HR GOLDEN ARGOSY CoO., E. B. LEWIS, Manager, c 
=I 


is all Original, from thé Ei 
1 


£6,000 IN PRIZES GIVEN to SUBSCRIBERS! aia 


13, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E 
RE MBER, the above Presents are given absolutely free to our Subscribers. sua A ents, 
CUT THIS OUT and show it to your friends, neighbours and acquaintances. AGE TED 
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NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Demy 16mo. ONE SHILLING. 


ALKS AT HAWHAWDEN. 


Being a Record of the Opinions and Convictions 


OF 


W. E. GLUDSTONE. 


BY JAMES BUS|WELL, 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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CHILDREN’ PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ron ot yer | “The KILMAINHAM TREATY.” 

‘6 a - 
CHEAPSIDE PERMANENT LESSONS IN MASSAGRE, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, (OF THE TRUTH.) 


By the Author of 
1 & 3, POULTEY, B.C, “ Letters to A Grand Old Man,” 











Corner of Cheapside and Bucklersbury. “ Talks at Hawhawden,” §c. 
a et we eet ee te eee 
E. J. STONEHAM, Proprietor, | See ¢ 
| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST., 
79, CHEAPSIDE. | penne 





PRICE TWwoO SHILLINGS. 





“THE SHOWMAN’S SONG,’ 


FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 


“LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” 


A 


Sune sy EDWARD TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre. 
Worps sy HENRY J. BYRON. 
Music sy W. MEYER LUTZ. 







LONDON : 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





2 TINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 





BUNTER’S NERVINE is one of the 
best NERVE TONICS ever discovered. 
It gives strength to the nervous 
system, and invigorates the entire 
frame, affording relief and effecting 
cure in many complaints over which 
the nerves exert control. 


CURES NERVOUSNESS, 
DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 


It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—‘Sce Medical Testimonials. 


From E. SMITH, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near 
Cirencester :—“ I have tried Bunter’s Nervine in 
many cases, and in every instance permanent relief 
one oom obtained. I strongly recommend it to the 
public.” 





From J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport :— 
“ Very severe cases under my care have found instan- 
taneous and permanent relief. I therefore, having used 
BUNTER’S NERVINE with invariable success, re- 
commend its use to the profession and the public.” 


Miss C, F. GORDON CUMMING, in “‘ A Lady’s Railway Journey in India,” says: “Every traveller should 
carry BUNTER’S NERVINH, in case of tooth-ache.”—See Macmillan’s Magazine, February, 1884. 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 





MORSON’S Preparations of 


PEPSINE 


As Wine, in 


fession for 
Bottles, at 3s,, 
5s,, and 9s,; 


ea & INDIGESTION 


and 4s. 6d. ; Globules, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d.,; and 
Powder, as “‘ Medicinal Pepsine,” at 2s. 6d., and 4s. ; 
and ‘ Porci,” a more concentrated preparation than 
the Medicinal, at 4s. 6d. each. 


Sold by all Chemists. 


MORSON & SON, 


SouTHAMPTON Row, Russet Square, Lonpon. 


Highly recommended 
by the Medical Pro- 





PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CRUELTY. 


AN ENQUIRY 
INTO THE VIVISECTION QUESTION, 


By ‘‘ PHILANTHROPOS.” 
Demy 8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE 
STREET, STRAND. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP NOVELS. 





Five Shilling Novels, each in cloth gilt. 


A NOBLE WIFE, By Joun Saunpers. 
By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 


HIGHER LAW. By Epwarp MarrTLanp. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. 


BY AND BY: A Romance of the Future. By Epwarp MaAIrLAnp. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By Epwarp MairLanp. 








HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 





OLD WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 
RHEUMATISM ; also for all SEIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway’s Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Blood. 


et ee 
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At all Libraries, In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Proper Pride.” 


“The story in reality is admirable of its kind. We cannot confidently say whether ‘B, M. 
Croker’ may be a lady or a gentleman, and, in intimating as much, we pay him—we shall 
assume the male sex for convenience—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we 
are nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly feminine in the delicate touches 
that lighten the flirtations, and in the details of the costumes with their colours, which are 
apparently by an expert. At the same time, when field sports have to be dealt with, the author 
appears to be equally at home. And although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and we are almost constrained to 
address him with the stock sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is not a 
dull page in his volumes from the beginning to the end. The scene shifts from Ireland to India, 
and the Irish scenes are even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal 
pictures of Indian life and society are equally vivid and truthful. Nothing can be better, though 
there is no touch of the parade of information, than the sketches of Indian travel and Indian 
scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal and malice, of existence in bungalows, in the 
plains, and in shady villas in the mountains. We seem to feel the heat and to revolt against the 
flies; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the same b/asé local society; and to be propor- 
tionately relieved when we pack up our belongings and shift with other fashionable nomads to 
the Ootacamund Hills The novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which we feel 
personally grateful to the author,”—Saturday Review. 








“The contrast between the dreadful scenes on board the wreck and the frivolity and empty 
conversation on board the Hindostan is so well displayed that the writer of ‘Pretty Miss Neville,’ 
is immediately classed in the reader’s mind with the higher order of literary aspirants. The 
description of the life at Mulkapore, the station at which the heroine resides on her first arrival 
ischarming. Many a young lady on reading it will turn with disgust from the comparative dulness 
of London life, even in the height of the season, to think with envy of the brilliant gaieties of Mulka- 
pore.”—Court Journal. 


“Three well-written-and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself with a sufficiency of romantic 
and varied incident. Altogether this is an attractive and brightly written story, above the average of 
its class, not only by its conception and execution, but also, and particularly, by the graceful manner 
of its narration.” —Atheneum. 


“ The love-making especially is managed with spirit and tact. Both in Ireland and India there is 
evidence of reality in the descriptions, and most of the characters are, without much doubt, studied 
from life. The author’s former novel, which was published anonymously, achieved a marked success 
even without that decided autobiographical flavour which gives an increased zest and piquancy to 
‘Pretty Miss Neville.’”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The author possesses wit, humour, and a wonderful knack of investing love-scenes with a new 
and peculiar charm. The dialogue throughout is brilliant, yet not offensively brilliant, and natural 
without being tame or hackneyed.”—The Squire. 


“ An exceptionally interesting novel ..This well-written book abounds in natural, well-drawn 
characters.” —Society. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


Rt 





The Volumes of Tinsleys’ Magazine contain complete Novels, 
Stories, &c., by the following Authors :— 


ABELL, FRANK 

ABOUT, EDMOND 

ALFORD, E. M. 

BARRETT, FRANK 
BESANT, WALTER 

BLACK, WILLIAM 
BUXTON, B. H. 

CAINE, T. HALL 

CAREY, ROSA NOUCHETTE 
COLLINS, MABEL 

DAVIES, 0. MAURICE 
DILLWYN, Miss E. A. 
DOWLING, RICHARD 
DOWNEY, EDMUND 
DUNPHIE, CHARLES J. 

DU VAL, CHARLES 
FARJEON, B. L. 

FENN, W. W. 
FITZGERALD, PERCY 
FONBLANQUE, ALBANY DE 
FORMAN, H. BUXTON 
FRASER, Mrs. ALEXANDER 
GIBNEY, SOMERVILLE 
GIFT, THEO. 


GORDON-CUMMING, Miss C. F. 


GRANT, JAMES 

“GUY LIVINGSTONE” 
HARDY, Miss IZA DUFFINS 
HARDY, THOMAS 

HATTON, JOSEPH 

HENTY, GEORGE A. 

HILL, JOHN 

HOEY, Mrs. CASHEL 
HOPE-EDWARDES, Miss E. C. 
HOPKINS, JOHN BAKER 
HOPKINS, TIGHE 

IRWIN, THOMAS CAULFIELD 
JERROLD, EVELYN 

KEANE, JOHN F, 





LE FANU, E. F. 

LEIGH, HENRY S. 
LODGE, Mrs. 

MARRYAT, FLORENCE 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN 
MEW, JAMES 
MEYNELL, ALICE 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN 
MOLLOY, J. FITZGERALD 
MOORE, GEORGE 
MORTON, EDWARD A. 
O’DONOGHUE, JAMES 
O'DONOVAN, EDMUND 
“OLD BOHEMIAN,” THE 
OLDCASTLE, JOHN 
O'SHEA, JOHN AUGUSTUS 
PASK, ARTHUR T. 
PAXTON MARY W. 
PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED 
PIRKIS, C. L. 

POMAR, DUKE DE 
RANKING, B. M. 

RICE, JAMES 

RIDDELL, Mrs. J. H. 
“RITA” 

ROLPH, JOHN F. 
RUSSELL, W. H. 

SMITH, Mrs. M. E. 
SMITH, GEORGE BARNETT 
STRAUSS, G. L, M. 
THOMAS, ANNIE 
TINSLEY, LILY 
TURNER, GODFREY 
WATSON, AARON 
WEBBER, BYRON 
WESTALL, WILLIAM 
WILSON, H. SCHUTZ 
WOOD, Mrs. HENRY 
YATES, EDMUND 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST., STRAND, LONDON: 
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is volume possesses pecu lur Interest. — L 











* the description of the Diamond Fields is particularly graphic and interesting 
. . but the main interest of Mr. Du Val’s book lies in the picturesque, truthful, and fair 
minded account he gives of what he saw of the Transvaal War.”—Spectator. 





POPULAR, EDITION { ONE SHILLING ¢ 2 


is volume possesses peculiar mterest..— £7 
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iN AND PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, : 
On x THE ‘TRANSVAAL WAR BY 


9. Giartes DuVAL 


yhat is really, imany points of view, 











“A really interesting account of the siege of Pretoria.”—Academy. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“Mr. Charles Du Val, late of the Carbineers, was aff/aché to the staff of the. 
garrison commandant, and editor of the News or rue Camp during the investment of Pretoria. 
* Although,” he remarks, ‘it was the capital and seat of government, scarcely any news filtered 
through to the outer world during the investment, owing to the excellence of the Buer scouting 
and the charmed circle of their -~waacht’ (watch). When at last, the war being over, com- 
munications did open, public attention was engrossed by the events of the settlement, and little 
seemed to become known of one of the most singular of beleaguerments, replete with incident 
and remarkable in its peculiarities.” The author’s detailed narrative amply warrants this sum- 
marised description.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Du Val is modestly content with the humble title of a ‘Showman,’ but in 

that character he saw more of the country than any recent visitor from England has done. 
He has given an excellent description of Kimberley, with its wonderful diamond mines, its motley 
population, its busy streets, and the strange life which centres i: this ‘city of iron and dust 
bins,’ so called because it is almost entirely built of galvanised iron. . . . As the chronicler 
of the principal events which took place at Pretoria during the investment of that town, Mr. Du 
Val has made a real contribution tothe history of the Transvaal War.”—Atheneum. 

“Lively and readable from beginning to end.”—Graphic. 

“He has an abundance of good spirits (and he certainly needed them), and he 
can see the humorous aspect of things quite clearly. . . . Had he always been content to 
write as he has written of the capture of the Zwartkopfe Laager, or of the action at the Red 
House Kraal, or of the true story of Bronkhorst Spruit, a piece of simple, direct narration, from 
which many a vaunted special correspondent might learn a salutary lesson—there would have 
been little fault indeed to find with him.”—Saturday Review. 


“A capital companion and reliable comrade must be this Charles Du Val! This 
book is one of the most amusing, and withal the most pregnant with information, we have met with. 
‘ The work produced by Mr. Du Valis one well fitted to become a favourite in the household, 
as it furnishes subjects of the most hilarious merriment, while bestowing the most valuable in- 
formation. We heartly recommend its perusal to all people afflicted with melancholy; the 
animal spirits of the author will help them to dissipate all despondency.”—Court Journal. 

“ There is a great deal of interesting information. It is not only that the author 
performed some notable journeys into various parts of Southern Africa, including the Diamond 
Fields, but that he actually served as a volunteer in the * Pretoria Carbineers,” and edited the 
paper called News or tuk Camp during the investment of Pretoria. All that he has written 
trom the observations he was enabled to make in these capacities is not only of great interest, 
but of no little importance; for he is evidently possessed of much intelligence and other excellent 
gitts. . . . He gives such a picture as has not hitherto been familiar to us of persons and 
things connected with the investment of Pretoria; and he relates, from personal knowledge, 
certain facts and incidents which deserve to be widely circulated and to be kept in remem- 
brance.”—S/. James's Gazette. 

“Tt would be indeed extraordinary if a gentleman whose versatility made him a 
soldier, an actor, and an editor, all during the same year, had nothing to say worth hearing, or 
rather nothing to write worth reading. This is certainly not the case in the present instance, for 
Mr. Du Val—without going deeply into politics or attempting (as some authors have done) to 
effect a reductio ad absurdum of the policy of South African legislaters in a few chapters—has 
enough to tell of his experiences during the troubles in the Transvaal tu make his book well 
worth attention . . . The author has a keen appreciation of the humorous, and if there is 
anythiug in the circumstances around him from which genuine amusement can be extracted, it 
is sure to come out. He does not, happily for the reader, find humour where it is not dis- 
cernible to others—a common practice with writers whose desire is to amuse— by hook or by 
crook.” . . . The author was in Pretoria when hostilities first appeared imminent. and was 
appointed to a position on the staff of the garrison commandant, and so had excellent opportu- 
nities for knowing the rights of circun?stances. Mr. Du Val draws a graphic picture of life in 
Pretoria during the anxious period that he was an inhabitant of that place."— Morning Post. 

“ The story of the siege of Pretoria is still better worth reading, because, though 
Mr. Du Val keeps clear (and thereby enables his reviewer to keep clear) of party polities. he 
throws abundant light on the disasters of the Zulu and Transvaal Wars. . . . Mr. Du Val’s 
lt ok may be recommended as exhibiting good temper and the spirit of resource under circum- 
stances, sometimes exciting enough and often very trying "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“People who have seen Mr. Du Val in the flesh, and people who have not, will 
gladly follow him in his tour, ¢ With a Show through Southern Africa.” Genial and accomplished 
showmen have not been unknown on the boards and in literature, but it is a new experience to 
find one who can turn his hand alternately, and sometimes simultaneously, to bring out his 
entertainment, editing a newspaper, and serious soldiering. . . . With the fun of travel, he 
is careful to mingle plenty of facts concerning South African men and things.”— The Seotsman. 

‘* Those who know Mr. Du Val's phayful and picturesque style, free alike trom 
culgarity and affectation, will not be disappointed in looking for an entertaining and instructive 
workin the ‘Show through Southern Africa.’ "—ZJrish Times. 
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TINSLEYS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


PPP POD POP POPPED I™ 
LA BELLE MADAME DONIS: A Tale of the Second Empire 
By HECTOR MALOT, Translated by E. M. 


SALLY. 
By JOHN HILL, Author of “The Waters of Marah,” &c. 


HIDDEN FLAME. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” & . 


THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 
By LILY TINSLEY, Author of “ At the Cross Roads,” &c. 


A WEEK IN KILLARNEY. 
By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.”’ 


FORTUNE'S BUFFETS AND REWARDS. 
By DAVID PRYDE. 


COUSIN DICK, 
By LILY TINSLEY, Author of “The Wrecker’s Daughter, &c. 


ULRICA., 
By CECIL CLARKE. 


THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. 


By the Author of “ Chums: A Tale of the Queen’s Navy.” 


UNMASKED. 
By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of “’Twixt Shade and Shine,” &e. 


THE HOUSE OF WHITE SHADOWS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Joshua Marvel,” “Great Porter Square,” &c. 


THE WILD WARRINGTONS. A Family History. 
By ARNOLD GRAY. 


THE MARCH OF LOYALTY. 
By LETITIA McCLINTOCK, Author of “ A Boycotted Household,” &c. 


THE LAST CALL. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” &e. 


DARK ROSALEEN: A Tale of Munster. 
By E. O'SHEA DILLON. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS. 


BRP POI OPO PIO 


TINSLEYS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“AT THE CROSS ROADS,” 


IN PROLOGUE AND TWELVE CHAPTERS, 


BY 


LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of “ Shadows,” “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” “ Cousin Dick,” &c., &c. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY MINNIE TINSLEY. 








CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER. PaGE ; CHAPTER. PaGE 
Protoeve. VII. The Troubled Home . . 48 


I. Where the Cross Roads met . 4 | VIII. The Storm Breaks . . 55 
II. Allen Droscen . ‘ : = IX. “ By his own Hand” . . 60 
III. The Lord of the Manor . .17 X. Allen’s Secret: . , 
IV. The Village Féte . - 26 XI. The Shadow on the Wall . 70 
V. A Daring Scheme . ‘ . 33 | XII. The End . 86 
VI. “ When the Morning Came” 43 








“It is gracefully written, and has some cleverly-contrived situations,”— Zhe Morning Post. 

“The sale of Tinsleys’ production, ‘ At the Cross Roads,’ has been the largest the firm has 
had for its Christmas story for many years, showing the increased favour the magazine is held 
in ; and perhaps it is only right to attribute some of the exceptional success to the clever story 
of Lily Tinsley and the able illustrations of Minnie Tinsley. The ‘Tinsley Sisters’ will be 
as renowned as the Tinsley Brothers.”—7%e Court Journal. 

“It is written in a vigorous style and the interest in it never flags from the first to the 
last chapter.”"—The Globe. 

‘T have been reading with a very lively interest the Christmas Number of ‘ Tinsleys’ 
Magazine,’ which is a distinct improvement on any of,jts recent predecessors.”"— The Referee. 

“The Christmas number of ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine’ abounds in interesting letterpress and 
good illustrations."— Zhe Entr’acte. 

“* At the Cross Roads ’—the Christmas number of ‘Tinsleys’ Magazine ’—is a vigorous, 
well-told story by Miss Lily Tinsley, It is a work full of interest.”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 

“ A complete story of considerable interest.’""—Liverpool Mercury. 

“It is a story of highly sensational character."—The Northern Whig. 

“ Some skill is displayed in the narration of the story.”"—Daily Chronicle, 

“The plot is worked out with the skill of a practised hand, and at times the writing 
attains a rare degree of power.”"—Morning Advertiser. 

“ The plot is cleverly conceived and skilfully worked out.”—John Bull. 

“ It is a stirring and somewhat sensational tale . . . . The death of a blind organist, 
who also forms an interesting character, ends the tale, which is full of dramatic situations 
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TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 


AN UPSIDE-DOWN STORY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 





CHAPTER I. 


“Go to Goodwood we must, dear, unless we want to be disgraced 
for ever.” 

* Yes, of course we must go, if we have to hire a costermonger’s 
cart. To pay him, however, is the difficulty.” 

There was a gloomy silence of a few moments, during which 
interval we shall take a glance at the two speakers. 


Jack Topside and Dolly Topside, his wife—ctat. respectively 
twenty-five and twenty-one, “a pair of children,” so their 
friends said, “in every view ”—were finishing dinner in the pretty 
little dining-room of their pretty little house in Mayfair. They 
had not a shilling they could call their own, or for jingling on a 
tombstone, a pastime, by the way, for which the coin is but rarely 
used; and they had a slender allowance from old Uncle Blades— 
three hundred a year—which did not pay for Dolly’s dresses— 
more properly, would not pay for them, for the lively wearer 
never dreamt of applying honest cash to such a purpose. 

Dolly was a little country beauty, a parson’s daughter, with 
whom Jack had fallen desperately in love, whence he could only 
recover himself by instant marriage. He had some good and 
fashionable connections, and lived for nothing but pleasure and 
enjoyment, for balls, parties, visits to country houses, and long 
voyages in yachts. His young companion equally delighted in 
such entertainments, and by her charms and graces very soon 
gained quite a celebrity as “pretty Mrs. Topside,” and the two 
VOL. XXXVI. h 






















































98 TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 
Topsides, or “Topsies” as they were often called, became in 
universal demand. 

Their little “ Bijou house,” like some narrow cupboard squeezed 
in between its bigger neighbours, was painted a dark blue with 
a chocolate coloured door; and its balconies decorated with 
gayest flower-boxes and flowers. Inside, it was a model of 
elegant taste, with its dados, dainty furniture and charming tea- 
services, etc., and low snug chairs, in which the young lords—or 
“ swells” they were called—sat and drank the teas so divinely 
compounded by Mrs. Dolly of afternoons. But their little 
dinners were exquisite. Wonderful to say, none of their charming 
things cost anything; of course, because none were paid for, and 
they were not paid for, because every one knew that the Topsides 
were one day to be the sure and certain heirs of old Blades, worth 
over a hundred thousand pounds. The agreeable pair themselves 
took little pains about the matter, as little as they did about 
everything else that was serious; and had most unfortunately 
sorely angered that worthy testator. On their periodical visits to 
his place in the country, an odious recurring duty which had to 
be done, the pair had been obliged to act the part of scraping, 
penurious economists, to listen to his lectures on a “penny 
saved,” etc., and conveying to him that they were even “ putting 
by for the proverbial rainy day.” By an awkward accident old 
Blades had discovered what is vulgarly termed the “rig they were 
running,” and that if a “ rainy day” came, they would infallibly 
be drenched to the skin. 

In the Bijou house the service was performed by two notable 
persons—by James Turvey, valet and butler, and ex-waiter at 
fashionable parties, and by Bridles, a ladies’ maid—both indisput- 
able to the wise young pair, and such treasures as the world had 
never seen, or service engendered. 

James Turvey had been given to the young pair as a sort of 
present from a retiring and broken friend of fashion, who had 
found the pace too fast. Mary Bridles had come much in the 
same fashion. This wonderful duo managed everything-—did 
everything for the helpless owners, and somehow supplied the 
want of ready cash, got everything, ordered everything, and were 
generally pronounced to be “worth their weight in gold.” As 
they are of such great importance, they must be described a little 
more particularly. 

James Turvey was one of the safest and quietest of men, and 
discreet to a surprising extent. He seemed a gentleman of low 
degree, perhaps a family solicitor, condescending for some 
humour to act as valet. Many people remarked in profound 
admiration that they couldn’t hardly distinguish between him and 
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gentlemen, though this is different from saying that Turvey 
was like a gentleman. James Turvey was never confused or 
ignorant on any subject—a golden rule—having the art of giving 
some sort of information on the subject, though often utterly 
erroneous. His master and mistress came at last to believe in him 
as in some “ Heaven-sent ” menial. 

“ Oh, leave it to Turvey ; he'll get it done!” and thus he and 
his companion became utterly indispensable. When Mrs. Top- 
side bounded lightly from her hansom (and very prettily framed 
she always appeared in that vehicle), she tripped up the step with 
a smile of greeting to Turvey, who proceeded to pay the driver. 
Mr. Topside almost as invariably, when going out, called to his 
servant— 

* Turvey, old man ; ten shillings fora hansom. Quick!” 

In the case of dinners and balls, there was of course no need of 
payings or borrowings—a brougham having been lent to them 
for many years now by a patient person, whose trade it was to do 
so. On the same principle, when the Topsides gave one of their 
“ delightful little dinners” to not more than six—when the little 
round table seemed to have been laid by fairies, so dainty was 
its flowers and glass, filigree silver and snowy napery—a few 
words to Turvey in the morning, and that marvellous being 
caused the banquet to rise as it were from a trap-door at the proper 
moment, ready set, and exquisite in all points, and exactly suited 
to the company. 

But when the merry Topsides went on visits,in which they 
consumed at least half of the year, it was natural that they should 
invariably go attended by their treasures. So, too, in their 
disagreeable de rigueur visits to old Blades, they were always of 
the company. 

Now old Blades from the first hour had shown an utteraversion 
to the pair, and growled at them in his most ferocious style, re- 
garding them as prompting familiars to his young relatives, setting 
them on the wasteful course they were pursuing. A pair of 
“schemers” he termed them, though, indeed, the Turveys did 
their very best to propitiate them. 

Thus, it must be said, even our young friends did not heed this 
prejudice or curry favour by ministering to it, but on all occasions 
insisted on bringing their favourites. 

“Might as well go without all my ‘clothes,” said Jack. “I 
can’t do anything without Turvey. He knows where my things 
are, because he puts em up. It isthe same with Dolly; she’s 
perfectly helpless without Mary Bridles. I do assure you, my 
dear old uncle, we can’t stir an inch without them.” 


“A pair of fools—you, I mean,” growled their uncle. “ They’re 
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swindling you this moment, and have been for years. But wait, 
—wait till to-morrow—next day—lI’ll let you find it out for your- 
self.” A sentence that exactly expresses Mr. Blades’ character— 
“ Tl let you find it out for yourself!” Areproach? A pang of 
wounded grief fora young pair so wrongheadedly taking their own 
way? Notat all. He was gratified—he wished they would find 
it out. Then would come his triumphant “ You see J was right.” 
And for the moment he would gladly have paid any money. It 
must be said in favour or disfavour of the young pair, that they 
would not compromise anything where their convenience or com- 
forts were concerned, and at the risk of displeasing their wealthy 
patron, they warmly and angrily supported the cause of their 
favourites. 

Jack, too, who had moments of wisdom and sagacious fore- 
thought, used to say, “See here, Dolly, it’s bad policy to give in to 
the ‘old cock.’ He’ll like us the more, Dolly—respect us, you see— 
for being independent. The old boy will say to himself, ‘ They’re 
not looking for my money, or currying favour with me.’ That’s 
the policy, dear old girl.” 

“What a wise little head you have,” would cry Dolly. “I'd 
never think of that. Poor, foolish little me. Id be trying to 
please him. Still, we are looking for his money, Jack, aren’t we ?” 

“No; that’s the game. And the Turveys think so too—so you 
and the Turveys against the world.” 

Dolly clapped her hands. 

On one momentous visit, their last, they presented themselves as 
usual with their attendants. And on that night there was 
an angry dispute between the pair and their uncle, in which Dolly 
was the most inflamed of the party. 

“T am perfectly astonished at you, Uncle Blades! Such preju- 
dice! It’s because they’re poor and good you dislike them.” 

“JT don’t. I wouldn’t condescend to do that, but it stirs up my 
bile to see such a pair of idiots.” 

* We are not idiots, Uncle, and it’s not polite of you to call us 
names. I may be, but Jack isn’t.” 

*T’ll call any names I please in my own house, ma’am.” 

“ That’s exactly where you shouldn’t do it——” 

“T can’t understand,” said Jack excitedly, “your taking up 
such a thing against a fellows servants. Give us a reason 
for it.” 

“ Sha’n’t,” said Mr. Blades. “Tl let you find it out in time. 
Then you'll be sorry.” 

“That’s nice and malicious,” said Dolly, “isn’t it? Such good, 
warm-hearted, kind souls as they are: I do believe they love us 
tenderly, as if we were their own children.” 
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“ Yes, I do believe it,” said Jack, in a ruminative way; “if we 
were left without one halfpenny in the wide world to-morrow, 
and didn’t know where to turn to—— ” 

“ There’s no knowing, according to the course you are going 
on,” said Uncle Blades, maliciously ;. “less likely things have 
happened.” 

“T do believe,” said Jack, taking no notice, “Turvey and 
Bridles would take us into their house, foster us, share their 
little crust, give us their savings, and treat us exactly the same 
as before. They would ; and they’re well off, I can tell you.” 

“No doubt, I quite believe it. They have had fine pickings 
out of you, or out of me rather.” 

“Well, they’re ready to give it back. Hang it, Uncle, what a 
fellow for prejudice you are.” 

“No; it’s only the spectacle of folly that makes me 
melancholy.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Jack. “Very good. There is only one 
wise man in the world. I tell you as an uncle, if we were hard 
up, I need only go and say, ‘Turvey, I’m a beggar, I know I can 
depend on you.’” 

“Oh, you might say all that,” chuckled Uncle Blades. “I 
don’t dispute that.” 

“ Aye, and I'd back him to do what’s right and generous— 
back ’em both—wouldn’t you, Dolly ?” 

“That I would. I say again, that if we even went to the wall, 
and were ever driven to take service, I wish that they were our 
masters.” 

“T wish they were too. It would do you good.” 

“All right, all right. But don’t excite yourself. Time will 
tell. To-morrow, next day, we'll see, and you'll see.” 

It will be gathered from this discussion—a rather memorable 
one, for the next day it was known that Mr. Blades had sent to 
Mr. Duckett, family solicitor, to come to him—that Jack and his 
wife were of too independent a nature to “curry favour,” as it is 
called, by humouring the person on whom so much depended. 
The gay and careless pair, apart from principle, reassured each 
other, as Jack had done before. 

“He'll like us all the better for standing up for what we 
think right.” 

“So he will, Jack,” said Dolly. “That’s what made me take a 
fancy to you first.” 

“You good old boy,” said Jack fondly. “I am glad too he’s 
turned grumpy, as it will be an excuse for taking ourselves off.” 

There was something comic in this view, as the devoutly 
wishing for such a consummation would of course only destroy 
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the very object they had come for. But our young friends never 
reasoned justly. 

On the next day, after the conversation or discussion described, 
old Blades sent for James Turvey, who entered with his “old 
family solicitor ” manner on. 

“Ugh, I wish you wouldn’t,” said old Blades impatiently. 
“ What are you ?” 

“ Mr. Topside’s own valet, sir,” said the other mildly. “And I 
try to be useful in other ways.” 

“There again. Try tobe. Don’t you know as well as I do— 
don’t you know that you are useful to him ?——.” 

“ Well, yes, sir; as you say so.” 

“They think you're so fond of them. They were saying last 
night, that when all their money’s gone, you’d take ’em in and do 
for’em. It’d make no difference—none in the world.” 

A faint shade of anxiety passed over James Turvey’s face, 
for this remark coming from such a quarter was portentous. 

“T should be sorry to see Mr. Topside reduced to that.” 

“Not the point. Would you do it? He says you would. I 
say you wouldn’t. Eh?” 

“ Oh, sir,” said James Turvey, with something like pathos in 
his tones, “we should be proud to share our little hall 
with him.” 

“Your little hall. Yes, but your little ’ouse, your little 
dinners, clothes and cash—would you share them, eh ?” 

* That is included in our little hall.” 

“That'll do. Allright. Very likely you'll be called on pretty 
soon to do something of this kind in a way that will surprise you 
too. Then we'll see—then we'll see! You may go now, Mr. 
Turvey.” 

That gentleman went his way, somewhat alarmed, and consulted 
Bridles. That lady declared it was one of Mr. Blades’ “ usual 
games.” The old man would be pleased at such a display of 
feudal affection. 

However that might be, old Blades became as surly as a 
bear, and his treatment of Mrs. Topside in particular was 
almost brutal. To Dolly, whom he had christened “ frivolity 
Miss,” and whom he had never forgiven for marrying Jack, he 
had a special dislike. Jack could not stand this and “ gave it” to 
the old savage, as he told Dolly, “well up and down, back and 
front,” being rather proud of his chivalry. 

Dolly shook her head. “ You know I don’t mind it, Jack, and 
it’s a pity to aggravate him.” But Jack declared again it was 
excellent policy—he would respect the more for their independ- 
ence, etc., etc. 
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As a speedy instance of this respect, old Blades sent for Jack, 
and bade him “get out” as quickly as possible and not come 
back. 

“Go and live with your two precious servants, instead of their 
living with you! Ha, ha! you're doing that already. They’re 
keeping you as it is, so it’s no new thing.” 

On which insult the young pair quitted the house, very angry 
indeed. 


CuaPTer II. 


WE left the pair still over their pretty and appetising dessert, 
and one can have no idea how elegant and piquant looked the 
young lady of the house, in a sort of scarlet gipsy bodice, 
with black and gold lacings. Jack had a rather costly stephanotis 
in his buttonhole; for, as he explained, “ the fellow sent one every- 
day by hiscontract,” and when there was nothing “ on,” they were 
always ready for the theatre or some show—sending up the ever- 
useful Turvey to Jakers and Holers’ for a “ brace of stalls” (taking 
them at the doors would not do, or rather could not be done). 

“ I don’t know what the deuce to do,” said Jack ruefully, trying 
two or three cigar boxes. “Now there’s that Turvey let my 
cigars run out—no he hasn’t, there’s half-a-dozen. You know 
we must go to Goodwood. We'd be disgraced, besides missing 
the fun. I declare it’s a shame not to have railway tickets, and cabs, 
and grand stands and all on credit ; it would pay ’em far better, 
too,” added Jack, sagaciously, “ because more of the things would 
be ordered you see.” 

Dolly agreed with him, her pretty face turning anxiously to the 
bars of the grate as though there was some genii imprisoned there 
who could help them. 

“Well, lass, we must go somewhere to-night. While you're 
getting on your glory, I'll think of something. What d’ye think 
of trying old Pangbourne again ?” 

“ Not a bit of use,” said Dolly; “ besides, he has your bill, dear.” 

“So he has—and about due, too.” 

Pangbourne was the Topsides’ solicitor, who in truth found little 
or no profit in his office: the “ little” being, in fact, a courteous 
conventional introduction for sparing the feelings and not putting 
it too brutally. 

So upstairs fluttered our Dolly without a care or anxiety, her 
present thought being of the enjoyment before her now, and the 
possibility of something turning up that would put Goodwood within 
measurable grasp. 
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While she is setting a pretty wreath in her hair, Jack, after 
much rueful deliberation, had wearily taken a sheet of paper on 
his knee and written off an application to old Pangbourne. He 
ended as he always did, “ you know when the good time comes, 
and it can’t be far off, you shall come in for good slices off the 
joint.” 
we Here, Turvey, that’s for Mr. Pangbourne. Try and see if you 
can. I knowyou will if it can bedone. And, I say, manage two 
stalls for the *‘ Ingénue.’” 

Turvey took the letter and said: 

“ Ain’t you going to Goodwood, sir?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, I may be ; more likely not, Turvey.” 

“Oh, but you should, ’cuse me, sir. It wouldn’t do. And missus ? 
she would feel it, wouldn’t she, sir, sadly? The German prince 
expects her, I know.” 

“Hang it, I know he does as well as you, but what’s the use of 
talking, the milk’s all spilled.” 

“T wouldn’t send this,” looking at the letter, “ not just yet.” 

*Wouldn’t you now, Turvey.” 

“ No, if you wouldn’t mind me looking about a bit first.” 

* Wouldn’t mind, my dear Turvey. I put it all into your hands. 
Do see about it like a good fellow—do, Turvey.” 

“T’ll speak to Bridles then,” he said, and withdrew. 

“Well, I never!” said Jack, gazing in stupid wonder at the 
grate, “and to think of old Blades libelling and vituperating a 
man like this; why he’s one of the noblest works of Heaven—a 
creature that can do acts of this kind.” 

Re-enters Turvey. 

“ Here’s five-and-twenty, sir. Bridles and I managed it. That 
should do I think.” 

“ The very sum I was thinking of, Turvey—toa quid. I must 
have a trifle to put on a horse. Do you know what I was saying 
of you, as you came in? that it was a shame for old Blades to be 
abusing you; but I must run and tell Dolly. The missus could 
kiss you for this, Turvey. You are an out-and-out trump.” 

Turvey seemed to regard these compliments with indifference, 
even to that guerdon held out to him on the part of Mrs. Topside. 

“Which theaytre did you say, sir ? ” added he. 

“ Well, whichever you think, Turvey. You know what would put 
us in good humour.” 

“The Prettany would be about the thing I fancy, sir. There’s a 
new burlesque on there, I’m told.” 

In half-an-hour the pair were on their way in the dainty 
brougham, full of spirits, to the Prytaneum Theatre —popularly 
abbreviated into the Prettany. 
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Every one noticed the brilliant little lady who laughed so much 
and enjoyed the whole. 

They were there met by another married pair—who rode in the 
circus of pleasure, very much on their principles—with whom 
they went home toa charming little supper, whence the brougham 
did not depart till nearly dawn. 


What a brilliant day that was at Goodwood. 

With only twenty-four hours before her our Dolly had con- 
trived to “ organize,” as she put it, an exquisite costume—a cream- 
coloured silk or satin—with a plum-coloured hat. Round her 
clustered all the gallant men of the day. And though Jack 
glowered a little and was inclined to be “ short,” when he found 
that the German Prince was honouring a newer Beauty with his 
attentions, still he felt that it was not Dolly’s fault, and was scarcely 
to be angry with her. On the other hand, the then Mr. Sholto, 
her professed admirer, was never more devoted. This may seem 
odd ; but the pair were really attached; and as they had taken up 
this mode of life, they naturally wished to get on. He looked to 
the profits in the shape of dinners, parties, visits at houses, and 
unless Dolly was well admired these things would not follow. 

On the whole it was an exciting day, New acquaintances had 
been made, certain to turn out profitable, though Jack, as usual, had 
backed the wrong animal—he had credit on his little bets. 

Dolly’s eyes danced with excitement and delight, and they were 
to dine that night with a very distinguished person to meet other 
distinguished persons. 

It was not till late at night that they returned home, with that 
agreeable weariness that comes of a satiety of pleasure. 

As the faithful Turvey opened the door, he had a grave air, and 
put a telegram into his master’s hand. 

“ By jove!” was the latter’s reply, “ what’s this now.” 

Dolly, with a fluttering heart, and a half suspicion, read over 
his shoulder : 

% Mr. Blades died this morning. I shall call on you early in 
the morning, having something of importance to communicate.” 

The young husband and young wife were in a tumult of excite- 
ment. 

“So he’s gone at last. Poor old Blades. Well, Dolly pet, 
we've come into our fortune; but we had to wait.” 

“ Oh, Jack, Jack, isn’t ita funny experience. And what shall we 
do with it all? How much do you think it is ?” 

“No one knows—didn’t know himself. A hundred thousand 
and more—all cash too—no acres; and that old tumble-down 
house, we'll sell that right off—the very thought of it sickens me.” 
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“Oh, the wretched hours we passed there, Jack dear! But no 
more of that now.” 

Thus Jack and Dolly pleasantly debated their new found 
fortune almost till dawn came. 

“The only thing is, Dolly,” said he suddenly, “he mayn’t have 
left it all, you know.” 

_ © But he had no one else, Jack.” 

“Yes, but there’s charities, almshouses, and that sort of 
business——” 

* Oh, nonsense, a few hundreds, perhaps, just to be respectable.” 

““T fancy you're right, old man,” said he, and Jack went off to 
sleep. 

Next morning, shortly “after breakfast "—which could not be 
taken in that house at a fixed period—Mr. Pangbourne arrived. 
Jack entered the study to meet him, with an attempt at a sad 
face. Dolly listened outside, for she could not control her im- 
patience. 

* You got the telegram,” said Mr. Pangbourne shortly. 

“My poor old uncle,” began Jack, “it was very sudden and 
very ‘i 

No doubt—no doubt,” said the other shortly. ‘“ We had 
better come to the point at once. There is, I fear, a disagreeable 
surprise in store for you.” 

“ Wuat!” gasped Jack, turning pale. 

“Yes. You have not inherited, I am sorry to say, one 
penny.” 

A short ery was heard from outside, and with a palpable 
rustling of a dress. The situation was too serious to note such 
a trifle. 

“ It’s a shame,” said Jack, his face all aflame. “ And, do you 
know, it’s ruin—utter, literal ruin—for me. Why, I can’t live on 
this wretched allowance.” 

“T must tell you, he’s not left you that.” 

“What!” cried Jack again. “Oh! now we're done!” He 
sank into a chair quite crushed, so that the lawyer could not help 
pitying him. 

“Tt is hard,” he said; “but why did you not conciliate him? 
What could you expect ?” 

“A damnable, malignant old curmudgeon,” burst out Jack. 
“ And all we have suffered with him, in his wretched, stupid, 
beastly old house. Why, he’s a devil! a spiteful, unnatural 
devil !” 

“There is no use complaining, I am sorry to say. It’s a pity 
you did not apply yourself to some profession, as I always told 
you.” 
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* Oh, rot,” said Jack; “don’t talk to me. What’s to become of 
us—what’s to be done ?” 

“ Well, you'll have toreconsider your position seriously.” 

“Who's got it? Who’s robbed us?” said Jack, fiercely, as 
though he would like to meet the spoiler on the spot. 

“ Well, I am not at liberty to mention it to-day until the will is 
formally opened. Mr. Beaver, the trustee, knows all about that, 
But I may hint, it is a disposition that will probably astonish you 
a little. But he will call on you himself to-morrow.” 

“No, it won’t astonish me,” said Jack, doggedly. ‘I don’t care 
if it is all flung into the sea.” 

This seemed heroic, but was decidedly selfish as regards the 
other party. 

When Mr. Pangbourne had gone, Jack went up, and found his 
poor Dolly on the sofa, half in hysterics, attended by Bridles and 
Turvey, who knew the whole, as he was entitled to know every- 
thing that went on in the world. Mr. Turvey was wonderfully 
calm. His native dignity prevented his showing disappointment. 

What a chorus of abuse and raillery. No defunct was ever so 
reviled. That is a curious malignant touch in human nature, 
which finds a comfort in making others take a share of our morti- 
fication. 

* But, I say, Turvey, old man, how’s your bet. The mare you’ve 
laid on has broken down. Good gracious! we must only all starve 
together—true, there is the sticks of furniture, and all these nice 
things. But if you don’t look sharp, Turvey, there’ll be a dozen 
more down on ’em. Hang me, if I don’t think there’s a ‘ Bill of 
Sale’ to some one of the lot—which I can’t tell—ha! ha!” 

So the reckless youth chattered on. Turvey merely said that 
it was bad treatment, and they had better wait till to-morrow 
morning, and see what the other gentleman had to say. 

“Oh, of course, we had better,” said Jack impatiently, “ because 
we must wait. But seriously, my poor fellow, you'll have to fall 
back on your own savings now.” 

“Savings,” said Turvey, calmly; “why, God bless you, sir, 
they’re all gone long since. You had ’em all, sir, and Bridles’ too— 
not that I grudge ’em. But they’re gone for ever. But you know 
that the furniture and the whole of this Beejew residence is Ham- 
mick’s, th’ upholsterer’s. Of course, we'll stay with you, all the 
same—Bridles and I. Maybe, we might see our way to make 
some arrangement.” 

“ [’m very, very sorry for you, master Jack,” said the honest 
Turvey, “and also after the pleasant life we’ve had here—nice, 
kindly, genteel people ; where’ll we get the likes of ’em ?” 

“Oh, you'll get a place at once, Turvey.” 
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* Not I, sir ; you'd do nothing without me. You'll be in mischief 
every two minutes—asking where is Turvey, d— him, he’s never 
in the way. No, we must keep together, if we keep it up at all.” 

“Well, do. But you’re a good, good pair,” said Jack, wringing 
his hand. “I don’t deserve it from you, indeed, I don’t—all your 
little scrapings to go in that way.” 

“ Don’t think of ’em,” said Turvey, cheerfully. “ Now, is there 
any one to dine to-day? Better ask some one, to keep up the 
look of the thing and encourage yourself.” 

Jack gloomily said, “ What was the use of that now ?” 

And Dolly, still on the sofa weeping, said “the only thing for 
them was to go and starve, and stand in the streets and beg.” 

However, the result was that the wonderful Turvey had gone out 
and catered, and a pleasing and elegant Lord Charles came, and 
there was such laughing and jests, such singing at the piano, 
and lighting of cigarettes by the fingers of Mrs. T., and such 
plans for “ next week,” that one would think they had already come 
into the fortune instead of going out of it. 

However, morniug arrived like Black Monday, and soon after 
breakfast Mr. Beaver, the City friend trustee, and old schoolfellow 
of old Blades. He was a grim man, tall as well as grim, and 
ground his words as if they were coffee berries. 

“ This is sad and sudden,” he said. 

Jack grunted. 

“T forgot,” said Mr. Beaver. “ We must make allowance. Well, 
to the point, and let us get it over. Is that your servant Tur- 
vey ? the other Bridles ?” 

“Lord! never mind ’em,” said Jack, impatiently, “they are 
only taking away the things. They know, hear, and find out 
everything. You can let ’em stay.” 

“ That’s exactly what I want them to do. It is essential they 
should.” 

“Whew!” whistled Jack to himself softly. ‘That’s the way, 
is it ; fifty pounds apiece as a souvenir. Every one in luck but me.” 

“T must explain how,” Beaver began, when all were seated, 
“that, strickly speaking, everything has been left to me.” 

“To you ?” cried Jack,and Dolly gazed at him with a new and 
rather tender interest. 

“Yes; as trustee. That’s always necessary in law, as you 
know, to carry out the trusts.” 

“And who the deuce are you trustee for?” said poor Jack im- 
patiently. “ Do come to the point.” 

“Well, to be short about it, the whole is devised to James 
Turvey and Mary Bridles. No legacies whatever; no annuities 
—all to them.” 
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How toconceive the astonishment—the startling astonishment — 
on this revelation. Turvey and Bridles started up turning literally 
white as sheets, then crimson. Bridles laughed hysterically. 
Jack and his wife looked at them with a strange, silent look; for 
this seemed even to add to the bitterness of the whole. 

“ My goodness!” cried Jack, “ you can’t go beyond this.” 

Poor Dolly gave way altogether, and wept bitterly. 

“ Oh, isn’t it dreadful! one’s own servants too.” 

“ But, sir,” said Turvey to Mr. Beaver with a trembling eager- 
ness. “Are you quite sure there is no mistake ?” 

“Not at all, not at all, my friend. I can read it all to you, 
verbatim.” 

“Don’t; I'll take your word for it. Indeed it’s wonderful! 
isn’t it astounding—the sudden elevation, I mean.” 

“It’s a shame, that’s what it is,” said Jack, biting his lips. 
“ We're beggars, and you are rolling in riches ; that’s how it stands. 
What have you done to get it, and why should I be punished in 
this way ?” 


CuaPrer III. 


Mr. BEAVER, after this important communication, surveyed the 
performers with much interest ; and being an observer of human 
character, it appeared to him that at this instant a sort of fairy 
tale transformation had taken place. He had, as it were, touched 
them with his harlequin’s wand, and the parties seemed to have 
interchanged natures. Jack and his wife appeared to have 
divested themselves of their airs of mastership and authority and 
to have taken up a kind of cowering, shrinking manner, while the 
two servants assumed a natural state of dignity and air of 
condescending authority. 

“How much might it be ?” said Turvey. 

“Why the estate is certain to be proved at under £150,000, 
including plate, linen, furniture, pictures, books, stock of wines 
in cellar——” 

“That will do, sir,” said Turvey ; “no need to go into all that 
for the present—for the present—that is——” 

“ Oh, dear, dear,” said Bridles turning round and round; “I 
don’t know whether I’m on my head or my heels. Pinch me, there’s 
a good Turvey, and let me know that I’m awake.” 

** Oh, it’s a fine state of things,” said Jack with fresh bitterness. 
““T suppose you'll be able, with all your money, to get us into some 
institution ; at any rate, there is the workhouse, if it comes to the 
worst.” 
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James Turvey tapped the table gently, as to command silence 
for a few words. 

“T don’t see'any need of taking it to heart in this way. It is 
well known the regard I have always cherished for the persons in 
this house, and under the new order of things, there is no need 
for that regard to—to come to a determination or be put on a 
different footing. Why, for instance, should there not be some- 
thing in the nature of an allowance—a very handsome one too— 
with a sum of ready money down to pay off debts and encum- 
brances and start afresh. Mary Bridles takes the same view, 
of course ?” 

“ Indeed I do,” said Bridles running affectionately and kneeling 
down beside her mistress—her late mistress. 

“You're not half a bad fellow, Turvey,” said Jack, who never 
had scruples or delicacy when anything was offered. 

“Very, very creditable to all concerned,” said Mr. Beaver. 
“But here I have to interpose, you are not in possession of the 
many limitations and ‘tyings up,’ if I may so call it, of this 
instrument. There is a clause of forfeiture—if anything in the 
shape of donation, allowance, or present is given to Mr. Blades’ 
relations—of course, this can be sub rosa, but the legatees them- 
selves will see how perilous a thing it would be, as the very recipients 
of the bounty would have only to disclose the fact, and the property 
will pass to them.” 

“T see,” said Turvey, gravely, “ I see that perfectly. It wouldn’t 
do at all.” 

“ Human nature itself couldn’t stand such a temptation as that,” 
said Mary Bridles, smiling. 

“No, you must put out of your head the notion of assisting 
them. Perhaps the legatees would retire for a few minutes, 
which they may employ in talking over their good fortune, while I 
say a few words to our friends here.” 

“Oh, bother, what’s the use now?” said poor Jack. “ There’s 
been talk enough.” 

“ Heaven—Heaven help us,’ 
the sofa. 

Turvey bowed gravely, and with his companion left the room. 
The observer of human character might note the stately manner 
of Miss Bridles as she “ swam” out of the apartment. 

* Now, see here,” said Mr. Beaver, speaking quickly, * there is 
one matter connected with this testament, which I thought you 
would prefer my not going into coram publico before them. You 
will agree with me when you hear.” 

** No, I won't,” said Jack, doggedly, “ we’re beggars, and there’s 
an end of it.” 


* murmured Dolly, piteously, from 
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“In one sense, yes, in another, no. Not quite beggars, but it 
depends on you both.” 

Dolly sat up to listen and hastily smoothed her hair. 

“Your late uncle looked on you as children; that is when he 
was inclined to take the most lenient view. Helpless, incapable, 
foolish, and perhaps evil disposed children.” 

“ Nasty old man!” said Dolly, vehemently. 

“ What a beast, even in his grave,” said Jack. 

“Hush, hush, pray. De mortuis, you know. Well, in this 
view he put cash wholly beyond your power. But he has 
attached an odd condition to this devise. But I had better read 
the passage : 

“* As the Topsides have no visible means of subsistence, have, 
probably, nothing to live on, and are unlikely to earn anything to 
live upon C7 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Jack ; “sarcastic old boy.” 

“<‘T am unwilling to leave them without all chance of honest 
support, but they must earn it ina way that will be distasteful to 
them, though I don’t see why it should be, as they have served a 
long apprenticeship to eleemosynary living, my nephew support- 
ing himself for years mainly on the scraps and accommodation offered 
by his fine friends, and my niece clothing herself in silks and satins 
bought for her by gentlemen of her acquaintance. I propose, 
therefore, that they go and live with my adopted heirs, Turvey 
and Bridles, who will be delightedto have them out of mere grati- 
tude and old family affection.’” 

Dolly started up. 

“ J’d die first. What, live as a guest with my own maid!” 

“ And be patronised by Turvey. Ha, ha, ha! Uncommon good, 
too good. No, no, my friend, that cock won’t—what d’ye call em ?” 

“Now do be patient and hear me out, or rather hear your 
lamented uncle out.” 

“TLamented—bosh! But go on, sir.” 

“ «Tf my nephew and niece should remain with their old servants 
for full two years, without interruption, I have left instructions 
with my trustee to reconsider their case and if it seems good 
to him on the conclusion of the term, he will make such substan- 
tial provision as will seem fit.’” 

Both started up. 

“Then we're not beggars after all. Oh, darling Jack, what 
news.” 

“ Well, it’s the rummiest collection of ups and downs I ever 
saw,” said Jack. ‘“ Why, it beats riddle me riddle me right.” 

“ The provision for you is quite within my discretion, you see. 
I am sole trustee. Why, I don’t know,” added Mr. Beaver in a 
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pleasingly ruminative tone, “but that I may not—if it should 
so seem desirable—have the power to hand over the whole.” 

“You can make ducks and drakes of it, in short.” 

“ No, that is what your uncle is afraid you might do. But you 
understand clearly, two years’ residence with the Turveys, as I may 
call them for short, and without interruption. If you leave their 
house a day the contingency ends. Further, the Turveys, as I 
may again call them for short, are to be kept in profound ignorance 
of the arrangement.” 

“ Oh, Jack dear, what a load off my poor mind! Why everything 
is better than before. The Turveys’ money is ours, for you know 
they would give us tenpence out of every shilling.” 

“That they would,” said Jack warmly. “We'll havea jolly 
time of it during the two years, and at the end of that walk into 
our own independence. Why, they look on us as their own 
children ; you saw their faces when the allowance was tabooed.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Beaver, folding up his papers, “I am glad it’s 
ended so well. Indeed, I knew this would put you in spirits, for 
you know it’s the darkest hour before the dawn. Good-bye.” 

It was not strange that though the bell was rung from old habit, 
no one came to open the door for Mr. Beaver. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Turvey and Bridles re-entered, both stood a moment while 
they looked hesitatingly round. But Bridles then took a chair, 
and Turvey did likewise. The four characters looked at each 
other, and with some awkwardness. Turvey and Bridles, however, 
noticed the change from depression in Jack and Dolly. 

“ Now, sir,” said Turvey, “ Bridles and I have been in consultation 
while you and this bearer of glad tidin’s to us has been discussin’ 
with you. To come to the point briefly, and with as little delay 
as might be necessary, the result is this: The relation of master 
and servant, of missus and maid, having now ceased by force of 
circumstances, I may allude to it now as a thing past and gone for 
ever. But not so the feelings engendered by our old relationship.” 

Jack and Dolly listened with opening eyes. They had never 
heard Turvey dilate in this oratorial way. But Turvey felt that 
with his new positicn he was bound to take up a corresponding 
tone. Men of property always spoke in a corresponding tone. 

“Come to the point, Turvey,” he said mildly. 

“JT am a-coming to it now, sir. You know we’ve always felt 
grateful to you and the family; you know we have always tried 
to show that gratitude in every way, in the heats and in the 
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colds, in the wets and in the drys, in the nights and in the days, 
in the past and up to time. And this in no sperit of boasting 
or vain glory, you know, sir.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Jack, “ I do know it. You both were as 
good as gold, and I should be sorry we parted.” 

“There it is, that’s what I’m coming or am come to. What 
Mary Bridles and I propose is, that there should be no difference 
for the future, that you and Mrs. Topside should live with us on 
a private footing, for as long a time as may be necessary for you 
to look about you, that is to say for a couple of years or more, 
not, of course,” added Mr. Turvey with a smile, “on the old 
menial footin’—events are too strong for that.” 

“ Turvey, no one was thinking of that,” said Mary Bridles. “ No, 
ma'am, what we meant was, that we should live as friends under 
the same roof, on a perfect equality, so as to have an independent 
footing and no complaint.” 

* And we do hope you'll do it, my dear mister and mistress as 
Mary calls you for the last time,” said Turvey with genuine warmth. 
“Say yes, and it will save you from all difficulties.” 

“ My dear good Turvey and Bridles,” said Jack. “We accept 
your kind offer cordially—and are truly grateful.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dolly, “ it’sall settled and agreed—nothing could 
be nicer. And everything goes onas before, and now I’m so happy 
again, aren’t you, Jack ?” 

Turvey and Bridles, though well accustomed to the off-hand 
tone of the late mister and mistress, were a little surprised at. 
this so easy acceptation and ready settlement. They had looked 
for hesitation, difficulties, or reluctance, at least for an abundant 
overflow of gratitude. But they were more astonished when, on 
the departure of Mr. Beaver, the usual routine set in. Dolly was 
heard chirruping upstairs, getting ready for the Park, while Jack 
called out airly, “I say, Turvey, order the brougham, will you? 
Then burst into a roar. “I forgot ; I declare I did. Will you get 
one ordered, for you know Mrs. T. cannot do without it?” 

-During their drive the light-hearted pair had a good deal of 
laughter together, and agreed that nothing could have turned out 
better. 

“You see,Dolly,” he said, “ Turvey is such a good out-and-out 
trump,that he really takes it as a compliment if we’d condescend to 
spend his money for him. And, of course, if he insists on it, it must 
be done.” 

When the pair returned, and Jack was in his “study”—a 
curious misnomer—James Turvey entered, and with much gravity 
said, 

(To be continued.) 
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GAMBLING. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


THE ten years old boy comes home two hours too late for dinner, 
and he does not look happy. 

“T’ve been having a go at Copper and Silver Mines, and I’ve lost 
all my money.” 

It appears that the sweet-stuff shop has become an Elementary 
Gambling School, and one of the games is called Copper and 
Silver Mines. The player stakes a halfpenny and for that he gets 
a chocolate:cream, or a sugar chocolate, which may contain a new 
farthing, or a new halfpenny, or a new threepenny piece. The 
blanks are many, and the white metal prizes are very few indeed. 
No doubt the Copper and Silver Mines’ game is very profitable to 
the juvenile hell keeper, or if anyone suggests that it demoralizes 
the children, the juvenile hell keeper may reply that at all 
events it is better for their stomachs, since they get very little 
sweetstuff for their money. 

We, that is the present people of England, are devoutly thank- 
ful that we are so much more virtuous than our fathers. How 
horrified we are anent the vices that disgraced the beginning of 
the century! How we shudder at the profligacy of the Regency! 
In our day there are no three bottle men, and no affairs of gal- 
lantry. To be sure, we havea Divorce Court, and it is a very busy 
Court, but that only shows how the most virtuous generation may 
be troubled by unworthy members. Among the improvements of 
which we boast is freedom from the vice of gambling. No 
longer do our statesmen go from Parliament to a club to rattle the 
dice and win or wreck a fortune. We never hear now of a Duke 
losing all his property and then in his desperation offering to play 
for the Duchess ! There is now no dicing. Also lotteries are 
illegal. Turf-betting is not abolished, but bookmakers have to 
carry on their business, or rather to have offices, in partibus. 
Who does not feel a glow of honest British pride when he reads of 
the police trapping a publican or a tobazconist who has allowed 
betting on his premises? Yet, to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, there is now more gambling 
in England than at any former period. In the “bad” old 
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times few gambled, but now the million ‘gamble, both sexes, 
young and old, rich and poor. The games and the names are 
changed, but dicing was not less dicing because some persons 
described it as elbow exercise, and if I stake a hundred pounds on 
the result of a game of chance at cards, it is not Jess gambling 
than if I staked the money on the result of a throw of the dice. 
I visit at an uncommonly good house in which cards are virtuously 
eschewed. The father of the family is, in the City, the inventor 
of an infallible time-bargain system, and, out of the city, he 
is a paragon of morality and humanitarianism. I was at that 
house invited to join in a game of prick page. There is a closed 
volume, anda certain page is named, say page 90, and every 
player inserts a pin between the leaves, and every player who fails 
to prick page 90 puts a penny in the pool, and he who first pricks 
page 90 wins the pool. Whilst the game was going on I happened 
to mention cards. The paragon of morality and humanitarianism 
—out of the city—was shocked, and said he detested gambling, 
and he trusted his children would never pollute their fingers by 
touching the devil’s books. Why should he strain at a game of 
cards, and swallow page pricking? The book_used was the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

I suppose turf-betting extensively prevails, for the newspapers 
not only publish accounts of horseracing, but also the betting on 
a race days before the event, and the prices at starting. Newspaper 
space is valuable ; and assuredly the odds would not be published 
if they did not interest newspaper readers. Probably turf-betting 
is one of the most considerable businesses in this country ; however 
that may be, it is a safe assumption that for every person who 
formally took a lottery ticket, there are now at least a hundred 
persons who bet on horse races. I am not saying that there is any 
ethical objection to turf-betting, but why do we groan about the 
folly and wickedness of our forefathers for permitting lotteries? 
From the moral point of view, there is no difference whatever 
between backing a horse for a pound and buying a lottery ticket ; 
and as regards the alleged folly, it is to be observed that in a lot- 
tery the speculator knows exactly the number of chances against 
his getting a prize; whereas, nine men out of ten who bet on a 
horse race do not know the chances against their winning. From 
that point of view the gambling element is greater in turf-betting 
than in lottery speculation. 

Turf-betting is a vast business, but not quite so vast as time- 
bargaining. The rapid development of Stock Exchange speculation 
is one of the most remarkable phenomena of the past ten years. 
In the bad old times, only those who had thousands to lose enjoyed 
the privilege of stock-gambling, and persons who would be cleaned 
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out at the loss of two or three hundred pounds did not dream of 
time-bargaining. The Railway Mania, probably the most mar- 
vellous speculative mania of this or any other age, suddenly 
widened the area of Stock Exchange speculation. People with 
small means, and people without means, took part in the mad and 
maddening fight for shares, for the letters of allotment that were 
to prove worth a hundred times their weight in gold, but still the 
area of speculation though widened was limited, and only people 
who had, or fancied they had, sufficient social status to influence 
directors tried their luck. The Railway Mania was a spurt, but 
the discovery of Limited Liability caused a complete financial 
revolution. The smallest capitalist could thenceforth havea share 
in big enterprises, and promoters and other genii of finance promptly 
appreciated the sweetness of the little fish and cast their nets to 
catch them. The million invested in Limiteds were fleeced, skin- 
ned, tallowed, and marrowed by the bubble blowers, and being 
thus initated into the elementary mysteries of what is called Stock 
Exchange business, they soon turned their attention to time-bar- 
gaining. To meet the new demand there is a new supply of 
agencies. Where are outside brokers, and outside dealers, that is, 
brokers and dealers who are not members of the Stock Exchange ? 
Also there are Open Stock Exchanges, and the outside brokers and 
dealers and the Open Stock Exchange by advertisement announce 
that they are ready to act for investors and speculators. All the 
world and his wife, and his sons, and his daughters, and his boy- 
servants, and his maid-servants gleefully respond to the polite and 
glittering invitation. Possibly there are adults who never have had 
measles, or whooping-cough, or soft corns, or influenza, or tooth- 
ache, or scarlatina. Possibly there are adults above the social 
status of unskilled labourers who have not dabbled in time-bar- 
gaining, but they must be few, and I only know of one exception. 
My friend who abhors cards, when he is out of the City, and ap- 
proves of the innocent pastime of page pricking, has hundreds and 
hundreds of clients. He is so marvellously benevolent, even in 
the City, that he promises to make the poor rich, as well as the 
rich richer, and the humblest of his fellow subjects who has a 
fiver, or can beg, borrow, or steal a fiver, is welcome to his office. 
His infallible system syndicates are essentially democratic. A Duke 
of Westminster, or a Rothschild, may put in his thousands, but the 
shop-boy or the housemaid who by hook or by crook, very often 
by crook, has obtained possession of a fiver, can have a share in the 
same syndicate. Nay, my friend, who, out of the City, is such a 
paragon of morality and humanitarianism, will not send away a 
client who has no more to put in the infallible system syndicate 
than two likenesses of the Queen stamped on gold. I lately 
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encountered a damsel, who is voyaging from her seventeenth to her 
eighteenth birthday, one of those kissable and alluring girls who 
make old men feel quite young, and tempt young men to play the 
vole of principal at a special week-day service. She expressed a 
hope that there would be wet and miserable weather for ten days. 
Why? 

“ Oh I’m a bear.” 

I politely intimated that if she wished to hug meI did not 
object. 

“ Oh, don’t be stupid! I’m in a syndicate, and as we are bearing 
Brighton A’s, | want bad weather to keep down the traffic. I 
have put my quarter’s allowance in; I am being dunned by my 
milliner, I’ve popped my jewels, and if this syndicate goes wrong 
it will be smash for me, and an awful row with the paternal.” 

All sorts and conditions of men and women, save those who are 
penniless, and who know not the art of borrowing, or the trick of 
begging, and who do not steal, are time-bargaining. Now I ask 
if it is decent of us; of the men and women of this time-bargaining 
generation, to go into the streets and with a loud voice to unctiously 
return thanks that we are not gamblers as were our forefathers ? 
Man isthe inheritor of the past, the steward of the present, 
and the in embryo ancestor of posterity. To libel his ancestors, 
to vilify the dead for the sake of self-exaltation is ungenerous and 
reprehensible. If gambling is a vice do not let us try to screen 
our viciousness by falsely asserting that there was more gambling 
in the past then in the present. 

Nor is the present gambling confined to turf betting, time-bar- 
gaining, speculation in Limiteds, and bubbles, and produce-corner- 
ing. Large sums of money daily change hands is club card-rooms. 
The stakes are limited by rules ; but there is no limitation to the 
wagering on all the possible chances of the game. Clubs, which 
are now so numerous as to seriously interfere with the trade of 
the licensed victuallers, are the gambling centres. It is at the 
clubs that the turf bookmakers and the time-bargain office-keepers 
find their clients. What a pretty and useful word is client! It 
is not only at West-end clubs, important and insignificant, mutual 
and proprietary, that money is lost and won; for at workman’s clubs, 
which are springing up here, there, and everywhere, there is plenty 
of play that causes a brisk circulation of coin. The workman no 
longer cares for the menace of closing the public-houses. He 
finds he has more liberty at the club. There he can drink when 
the public-house is not allowed to be open, and at the club he can 
arrange a little bet and play games for money without let or 
hindrance. Talk about the gambling of former times! Why it 
was a bagatelle to the gambling of to-day. Then a small per- 
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centage of the population gambled; but now it is only a small 
percentage of the population that does not gamble. 

Is gambling a vice? The man who steals that he may gamble 
is a thief; but so is the man who steals for any purpose. He 
who ruins his family by gambling is a scoundrel; but so is the 
man who ruins his family to gratify the personal vanity, the 
craving for notoriety, which he calls ambition. But is gambling 
per sea vice? Aman has a thousand pounds of his own money 
that he can spend as he chooses without wronging any person. 
He may buy a picture, or a choice bit of china, or an old book, 
and why may he not with equal propriety stake the thousand on 
the turf, or on the Stock Exchange, or at cards? If a man gam- 
bles with his own money that he can fairly afford to lose, is his 
conduct in any degree immoral? I am too modest to offer an 
opinion. I only venture to ask pertinent questions. 

Is gambling foolish? I have heard it stated again and again 
that he who gambles is sure to lose. But is that so? Surely every 
sixpence that is lost must be won, and there must be as much 
winning as losing. He who gambles should beware that he 
stands to lose as well as to win, and the best chance he has is to 
trust to his luck, for information or tips are generally misleading, 
and infallible systems always fail though they pay their inventors. 
Since people will gamble it is well that they should do so with 
their eyes open and be fully aware that it is grossly immoral and 
ruinous to stake money that is not their own, or that they cannot 
afford to lose. Perhaps gambling in any form or degree is 
undesirable, but it will not be checked by unjust denunciations. 
The bread earned by the productive industry of hand or brain is 
sweetest and most nourishing, but that is not a reason for unduly 
depreciating the cake which is won by lucky gambling. To 
what you are opposed be rigidly just, for unmerited censure is a 
sort of persecution, and persecution fosters and strengthens what 
it is designed to destroy. 

But teaching and inciting little boys and girls to gamble is 
surely wrongful. Who can approve of the sweet-stuff shop being 
a juvenile hell? Gambling is very strong meat for adults and it 
must be pernicious for children. 
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THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 
ON THE CLIFFS. 


THE sailor’s blow had missed its aim, and to his dismay the 
body before him half rose as though to grapple with him, while 
the knife hung uselessly fixed in the little gold locket. 

With a muttered curse Sam flung himself on the struggling 
form and held it down with all his brutal strength. 
you,” he said, savagely, to his companions ; “ can’t you give 
me a hand ?” 

A few minutes passed, whose history is too black for pen to 
describe, and then the waves received once more in their arms the 
burden they had so lately surrendered to the wrecker’s charge. The 
corpse with a blackened face and staring eyes was carried out 
once more to sea, the dancing spray clasping the stiffened form 
and flinging open with derisive fingers the fine linen.shirt, which 
dead hands had made so lovingly, and exposing on the still breast 
the open locket which bore upon its chased surface the impress of 
the treacherous blade. 

Up—up from the surging foam—far up into the darkened vault 
of heaven looked those four faces—the young mother, the two 
fair children and the ghastly face of the dead. Oh, it was 
pitiful ! 

This sight might be a prayer for vengeance to the Great 
Avenger, but the little ones in the far-off home will watch for 
father in vain. Never more will their baby arms twine round his 
neck in a loving embrace—never more will they comfort him. 

Such was Sam Heller’s work. And yet if this was the most 
horrible part, there were yet many details such as made one shud- 
der to dream of. 

The hunchback, to drown his craven fear, had drunk rather 
more deeply than was his wont, and a mad greed for gain, which 


in his calmer moments he managed to hide, now took possession 
of him. 
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Every body which was washed on to the ledge became his prey 
for the few coins or valuables it possessed. 

The hard-earned savings of many weeks were made his own. 
From more than one slender throat—for there were females among 
the crew of the vessel—he tore lockets, and now and then a 
curiously wrought bracelet became his prize. 

And now every moment the storm increased. Even the sailor at 
length grew fearful. It was impossible to stand now on the lower 
ledge of the rock. Every moment the water rose higher and higher. 

The sailor urged the hunchback to set out for the shore, but 
the old man lingered. Even when he consented to give up hope 
of making anything by that night’s work, Kate refused to go. 

* Are ye daft, lass? Come home, unless ye want to be washed 
over like them poor creatures.” 

But the girl did not stir. 

* Do ye see that body out there?” she asked, pointing out to 
sea. But to no eyes but hers was any object visible. “ Well, Im 
going to wait till that comes ashore and then I'll go with ye.” 

The rest consented, and, clinging to the rocks, each waited, till 
at length a floating object became visible among the surf. 

“Give me yer knife, Sam,” said Kate, suddenly. “ If there’s 
any more work to be done to-night, I'll do it.” 

Nearer and nearer came the dark object, carried high on the 
crest of the wave, and Kate Drivel stood waiting. 

For what ? 

Suddenly the surf carried the body (for such it was) up on to 
the now narrowing dry platform of the rock, and laid it at the 
wrecker’s feet. 

The girl, without a word or a change of expression, knelt down, 
tore open the drowned man’s coat and soft linen shirt and laid her 
hand upon his heart. 

Dead! Not even the faintest sign of life. As she drew her 
hand away, Kate’s fingers became entangled in a tiny gold chain, 
to which hung a wedding ring, round which a long lock of dusky 
brown hair was twisted. At the same moment, a slight move- 
ment of the girl’s head, and the yellow brown curls mingled with that 
of the golden circlet, and another wave, higher than the last, swept 
over the narrow ledge. The body was raised in its current, and 
the movement revealed to the wreckers the face of the drowned 
man. To one only this was not necessary to disclose the identity 
of this new victim to their sin. 

Kate Drivel, by the same instinct which had made her watch 
for its coming, saw that it was her lover who lay dead at her feet. 

For the second time, Charles Mortimer had been shipwrecked 
on the rocks of the Devil’s Cradle. 
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He had come at last. His promise had not been uttered 
vainly. He had returned. His love for the fisher girl had not been 
an idle fane y, in gayer scenes and excitement, to be laid aside, 
forgotten, but true and deep, as only a good man’s love ean be. 

Why his coming had been delayed—why he had sent no sign 
during that long year—must remain for ever a secret in the still 
heart, locked by the hand of an unparalleled vengeance. None 
would ever know. But with that treasured lock of hair and the 
sacred ring on his breast, none could for a moment doubt him 
faithful and true. 

Faithful and true he had left his love, faithful and true he had 
returned to claim her. 

The girl knelt, motionless, with the chain in her hand, and 
horrified more than ever in all their work they had been before, 
the wreckers stood round her. 

It was an awful moment. Then a sudden streak of fire darted 
from the blackened sky, and its flash awoke the men to the sense 
of their danger. 

“Get to the shore,” eried the hunchback. “ See where the 
water has risen. Get to the shore for your lives. There’s no 
need for ve to do yer work to-night, Sam, this sea will do it for 
ve. My what a flash. Rouse the girl and let’s get out of 
this place while we can; if this goes on much longer it'll be 
too late.” 

The sailor laid a hand on Kate Drivel’s shoulder. 

“ Do ve hear, lass ? we're going to the shore.” 

A wild, savage gesture made him shrink. 

The two men and the boy now made all haste to commence 
their passage to the shore, but to their horror they found all 
hopes of crossing the rocks by that means in vain. The waves 
rose high above the dark line running to the land, and the 
wind, even in their sheltered position, nearly took them off their 
feet. 

In trembling, abject dread, the two men looked blankly at each 
other. They, who had so often seen death in others, now could 
have screamed with fear, when the king of terrors drew so near 
themselves. They determined to attempt the passage, but each 
was too much of a coward to go first. For several minutes, which 
to their fearful minds seemed like hours, they stood searching 
their brains for a plan of escape. Suddenly the sailor called to 
mind the existence of a rotten, battered boat which, during the 
year, had been stranded on the rocks and left to lie untouched, as 
no one in the village cared to use it. Its cable had been twisted 
round one of the upright rocks, and it had remained secure 
through the seasons. To think that a boat, especially one in its 
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broken condition, could float in such a sea seemed impossible, but 
it was the last chance of life, and the sailor thought that by 
pushing well out from the rock and as far away from the rush of 
water in the bay as was possible, there was hope of reaching the 
shore alive. 

During their discussion Kate had not moved nor spoken, only 
knelt as before, and when they called to her to come to the boat, 
she made no reply. 

With eager steps, fighting their way blindly, the two wreckers 
made their way to where the boat had been fastened. Yes, had 
been. Its place was empty and the cable end lapped alone in the 
water. The boat was gone. Yet it had not been carried away by 
the force of the waves, for the rope was not worn away. With 
staring eyes and curses on their lips the men saw that their only 
chance of safety had been literally cut away. And beside the rope 
lay Nichol Drivel’s"knife, which he had left in Kate’s hand. It was 
the girl who had done it. 

With no settled purpose in their minds, but each with murder 


in his face, the wreckers retraced their steps. But whatever had * 


been their design it was thwarted. 

On regaining the ledge Kate and the body had disappeared. 
The ledge was empty. Thirsting for revenge, the men searched 
to discover where she had hidden herself. Butin vain. No trace 
of her was visible. They knew she could not have reached the 
shore unless she had gone in the boat. 

With deep, awful curses they wished her voyage might be for 
ever. Ere long, however, revenge gave place to fear for their own 
safety. There was only one chance for them left. If the water 
rose no higher they might manage to cling to the rock till the 
morning. 

But their hopes were vain. The sea grew almost every moment 
nearer, till at length the waves dashed over their faces, every one 
growing more difficult to resist. Where Larry was they did not 
stay to think. For dear life the men grasped the rocks with their 
hands wherever a hold was attainable, and it was awful to think of 
the oaths and curses which were on their lips when death every 
moment threatened to silence them for ever. Presently they 
grew silent, exhausted by the struggle. It was impossible to hold 
on any longer. 

Then suddenly above the storm came the sound of wild, mocking 
laughter, and looking up the wreckers saw standing high over 
their heads, Kate Drivel. By her side lay the body of her mur- 
dered love, and in her hand she held the gold chain. Peal after 
peal of unearthly merriment fell from her lips, as she waved the 
ring over her head and swayed to and fro with excitement. By 
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some means unknown to this day, she had contrived to climb the 
rock. 

The sight of her standing on a place of safety, while they were 
in danger, animated the men to make another attempt for life. 
They shrieked to her to tell them how she had made her way to 
the summit of the rock, but whether it was she did not hear, or 
would not heed, they could not tell, but she only flung her arms 
up wildly, still shrieking and laughing, ‘and danced like one 
demented round the level platform. Every appeal was in vain, 
the wind only carried away the words and made sport of them. 

And now a new horror came to the men. The waves began to 
bring its burdens and lay them at their feet, bodies and driftings 
all alike carried in. More than once the corpse round whose 
neck was tied the sailor’s handkerchief was laid on the rock. 

The waves grew higher. 

Suddenly the hunchback conceived the idea of making a ladder 
by means of which to climb up the rock. Every bit of wood or 
lumber which the sea now brought was piled at the foot of the 
towering table. But the pile was much too short, and time was 
passing. Then the sailor seized a new way to lengthen their 
ladder. The bodies of those whom they had murdered were piled 
up one above the other to make a way of safety for the murderers. 
Was it possible those men would dare to ¢limb such a pile? But 
no, it would be useless. The ghastly heap was yet too low, and 
though the men waited eagerly for something more to heighten 
it, the sea refused to aid them in their struggle for life. Not 
another body rose to the rock. The one with the handkerchief, 
as Sam had recklessly left it still tied round the throat, was 
carried again and again nearly within their reach only to be 
snatched away, while the still, white face seemed to light up with 
warning as it sank beneath the waves. It wanted but this one 
more body to make the pile high enough to reach the summit of 
the rock. 

Meanwhile on the height above the girl continued her fiendish 
revels. Now laughing, dancing, singing with glee, now throwing 
herself down beside the still figure of her lover, clasping him in her 
arms, covering his face with kisses, letting her head rest against 
his still heart, clasping his stiffened hands round her neck and 
calling him by every wild endearing name. While down below 
the struggle was going on, the sound of her voice singing the 
song, which had been the first words from her lips to greet 
Charles Mortimer’s ears, was carried away by the wind. She 
sang that song as it had never been sung before. Every word 
seemed to find its echo above the roar of the storm and the 
screams of the drowning men below. 
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“Tam come. I am come with my faith, 
For my love is home from the sea ; 
He has come, he has come ere the day grew old ; 
He is waiting, my love, for me.” 


The rich voice full of sad, wild lamenting died away. A moment’s 
silence, then a peal of louder, wilder, laughter than before rang 
out above a shriek of fearful meaning from the two wreckers below. 

At the same moment the very heavens seemed to open, a glare, 
blinding after the complete darkness, burst over land and sea, a 
fiery streak of light rent the dark clouds from end to end, and 
shriek and laughter broke off abruptly. On the rock all was 
silent, save for the splashing of the waves and the moaning of the 
wind. And then?—In that one bright, awful flash the rocks, 
the sea, the wreck, Nichol and Sam, and, above all, that still, 
slight form at her feet, vanished into darkness, and Kate Drivel, 
with the echo of her own wild mirth around her, sprang to her 
feet. 

* . * 7 * 

Heavens, what is this! Her horror-struck gaze, instead of 
meeting again the sight which had fixed it a moment before, falls 
upon her own dead father’s face resting upon that ragged pillow, 
and ker hand is clasped with an iron grasp in the icy skeleton 
fingers. 

The horrible tragedy in which she had been playing a part, can 
it be but a trick of the imagination ? 

The girl cowered down, and hid her eyes. Yes, yes, the scene 
comes back again; again she is at the Devil’s Cradle ; listen how 
the storm is raging; listen how the wind howls! See how the 
waves rise round the rocks; see, they have risen beyond the 
ledge, and there upon the surf rise the bodies of those who were 
in the ship; there is the hunchback clasping Sam’s throat, the 
sailor’s knife gleaming in the lightning. And there, too—Oh, 
hide it, hide it ; waves, have mercy and carry it away upon your 
bosom—-there, upon the rugged, bare rock, lies that one still figure. 

Kate Drivel snatched her hand from the clasp that held it and 
stared wildly round. Again that trick. The dreary room, the bed 
of death is before her, while the roar of the waves is in her ears, 
and her senses reel with the power of remembrance, and her eyes 
are yet blinded by that one awful flash. Good Heavens! what is 
it? What have I done? The girl felt that consciousness was 
going, and with it the awful vision would once more return. 
With a mighty effort she struggled to evade its approach. In 
her dazed mind she had no thought but for the greatness of her 
sin. She struggled against it, but it rose before her. 

“What have I done?” she shrieked. “Have I really done 
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this thing ? Canit be true! Did I last night leave this bed- 
side—my dead father—to join those men in their fearful work ? 
Did I go on those rocks, and, Heavens! was it my hand that lit 
that fire! This hand light the wreckers’ beacon! My father, I 
shrank from ye even though ye were dying, when ye owned yer 
sin and I—I, Kate Drivel—have joined the wreckers. Father, 
you sinned, and I, in my heart, loathed ye for it; I drew my 
hand from yer hand, because there was blood upon it, and now 
the stain is darker on my own. Father, my sin is greater even 
than yours; you fell for my sake, and I—my hate has made me 
—a murderess 1” 





a murderess ! 
With a cry of terror the girl flung her hands above her head. 
“Yes, yes, I see it all again—now the rocks, the ship, the 

bodies; and, oh Heavens, that one—Charles Mortimer! Charley, 
Charley, my hand is wet with yerblood ; I’ve killed ye, I’ve killed 
ye, and ye were true; ye’ve broke my heart and driven me mad, 
because I loved ye so—I loved ye, aye I did with body and soul; 
when they told me yer were false, I said in my heart I hated ye, 
but I lied. And now ye are dead, Charles Mortimer, and I have 
killed ye—Dead! I can see yer white face as it looked up at me, 
and so will it look at me till 1 die; and ye’d bought the ring, and 
ye were true—true, but I have murdered ye.” 

“T can feel the wind—how cold it was; I see the waves—how 
high they dashed, and there ye lay, Charlie, at my feet, dead! 
Dead !—no, no, what’s come to me—I must be mad—and yet— 
Oh, God, there is his white face, his bonny, brown curls all wet 
upon his forehead! He’s looking at me with his staring eyes ; 
he’s smiling at me and mocking me. He can’t be dead! Charlie, 
Charlie! you are not dead, and yet there’s blood upon yer hands, 
and they are cold. His face is like ice, and—Heavens, I shall go 
mad! Why have they left me here alone? Help! help! Father!” 
and the girl sprang to the bed. “Wake and speak to me, 
Help! help! someone come to me—I’m going mad. But no one 
knows what I have done; Nichol and Sam are dead, and none 
will know. I must hide and keep my secret, or they will kill 
me—kill me, as I killed Charlie. Then let them! Hide—no, 
no, all the world shall know what I have done, and let them hang 
me, for it will be better than living now. Every one shall know 
—all shall know how I lit the fire last night—the beacon-fire ! ” 

And flinging her hands over her head with a long shriek of 
terror, the girl flung open the door, and rushed like a mad 
woman down the cliff. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A WILD DELUSION. 


THE morning dawned after the storm, as fair and clear as if no 
wild tempest, a few hours before, had lashed the mighty ocean 
to a fury—no raging wind had run riot on the land. All was fair and 
peaceful. The sea was calm as a lake on a summer’s day, and 
over the scarcely dancing waves the glorious light of the sunrise 
cast a warm, golden glow in place of the dreary darkness which 
had hung over all in the night. 

At a little distance from the Devil’s Cradle lay the battered 
skeleton of the vessel which had gone on the rocks the night 
before. On the shore, the women were eagerly turning over the 
treasures the waves had cast up, while a knot of fishermen, with 
Sam and Nichol among them, were idly watching the wreck. 

Such was the scene which met Kate Drivel’s gaze as she 
bounded along the steep path which ran down the cliff, and in it 
she saw her worst fears confirmed. One thing alone puzzled her 
for the moment. How was it that she had no remembrance of 
returning home? She could in no way account for the sudden 
transformation which had carried her from the scene of terror on 
the rocks to the calm and quiet of the chamber of death. In 
her excitement, however, she did not pause to unravel the 
mystery; the most easy solution never so much as presented 
itself to her bewildered brain. She only saw before her in the 
scene the proof of her own sin, and flew on full of one wild, 
uncontrollable thought—that of communicating“her guilt to some 
one. 

Like a mad woman she tore recklessly down the rugged way 
and reached the level platform, which, half-way down the incline, 
served as a rest to travellers ascending or descending. It was 
here that more than once she and Charles Mortimer had sat 
together in the old days gone by, when both had unconsciously 
been teaching each other a lesson which neither had dreamt of 
learning. 

It was a place of happy memories, and as she stayed a moment 
and looked around her, the girl shuddered involuntarily, and 
placed her hands over her eyes, for once again, in all its startling 
vividness, came back that scene of the night before. 

When she looked up, after a moment or two, she found she 
was not alone on the ledge. Two figures, one seated on the rock 
which served for a seat, the other lolling idly against the over- 
hanging boulder, were within a few yards of her; and Kate 
Drivel at once recognised Jem Fergus, a young fisherman from 
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the village, and Sally Morgan, the daughter of the widow who 
had done so much in bringing about the safe recovery of the 
Captain from his serious illness. 

Now Jem was a thriving young man, as honest and kind- 
hearted as any in the village, and for some time before the wreck 
of the Ireland had been Kate’s most favoured admirer. After 
Charles Mortimer became an inmate of the cottage, the young 
fisherman soon saw that his attentions were wasted as far as Kate 
was concerned. As arule Jem was rather bashful than otherwise. 
He was naturally very rough and uncultivated, and the presence 
of the young soldier in the cottage, whenever he (Jem) went to 
pay his sweetheart a visit, made him so nervous and uncomfort- 
able, that it is scarcely any wonder uncomplimentary comparisons 
were drawn. Yet Jem hung on with more determination than 
one would have given him credit for, for some time; but at last 
gave in hopelessly, surrendering in a manner peculiarly his own. 

He never so much as hinted his affection to Kate, but, after the 
Captain’s arrival, gave up all hope and went about his work in a 
melancholy manner which was truly comical to see. 

“Tt ain’t no use me athinking of her no more,” he would say; 
“she’s only got eyes and ears for the Captain now, and, well, he’s 
a lucky fellow, if he is a fine gentleman—and to be sure, he’s not 
a bit too good for her.” 

Now it so happened that among all the girls in the village, the 
one Jem feared the most was Sally Morgan, the widow’s daughter, 
and Kate Drivel’s great friend. 

Sally was one of the wildest girls in the place; her tricks and 
pranks were the terror of her neighbours. 

If there was any mischief afoot, one knew always where to look 
for the chief offender; and the good widow’s life was made a 
burden to her by the frequent complaints against her one 
daughter. 

The old woman had had a deal of trouble. Her husband had 
by no means been one of the best, and after wasting her little 
savings, had been found one morning dead on the shore—killed 
by falling from the cliff above, though whether by accident or 
intention, none could say, although it was generally believed to 
be the latter. . 

His wife was thus left with two children, a boy and a girl, to 
support. By dint of great economy she managed to do this, and 
at last set up a small shop inthe village, by which she managed 
to earn a fair livelihood. 

Now came a second great trouble. Her son, a fine lad of 
seventeen, put out to sea one night safe and well, and in the 
morning his lifeless body was washed up on shore-—battered and 
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crushed by the cruel rocks and waves. This was a severe blow 
to the old woman, and it was long ere she recovered from it. 
The boy had been her favourite—her one consolation in her hard 
life. She had now only Sally left, and one would naturally have 
expected that the daughter would have been her mother’s right 
hand and comfort. But such was not the case. Sally was, as 
the neighbours expressed it, a regular young “limb,” whom 
nothing daunted, nothing dismayed. She was head of every 
wild scheme set on foot, and neither cared for nor feared any one 
in the world save her mother. She was, in truth, a regular rough 
diamond, as good-hearted an honest girl as was to be found any- 
where ; but was allowed to run wild in early childhood by her 
mother, who thus found it impossible to control the high spirits 
which led her away in her girlhood. 

Every day brought news of some fresh prank of the girl’s, and, 
but for the deep love, which the widow knew could tame the wild 
young colt that caused her so much trouble, she might have 
despaired of ever reducing her to anything like order. 

“ Lord amussy, Sally! how ye do worrit yer old mother to be 
sure. This is the third scrape ye’ve got into this week, after ye 
promising me as ye’d try and do better.” 

“ Well ye know I didn’t mean to, mother, but somehow I forgot 
all about it,” was the not very explicit reply. 

“Well, deary, do try and remember a bit, or ye’ll come to no 
good in this world.” 

“Don’t you fear, mother, I'll look after myself,’ was the 
careless answer. 

“Sally, Sally, I wish ye wouldn’t speak so. It grieves me to 
see ye so careless and venturesome; ye’re all I’ve got left in the 
world now, and ye ought to try and comfort me a bit, instead of 
half worriting my life out with yer wild ways. If yer brother 
had have lived, it might have been different; he was only too 
fond of his mother, God bless him; he never gave me no trouble, 
and if he had been spared, maybe he’d have been able to keep ye 
in hand better than I can. But he’s gone, and I’ve no one but 
ye to look to, and I can’t abear to be always a-haggling after ye, 
for fear ye gets to think yer old mother’s too fidgetty. And so 
the neighbours tell me I’m a fool, and that I’m letting ye grow 
up a disgrace to me and him yer brother, as is gone.” 

“Called ye a fool, did they, Mrs. Morgan,” Sally would say— 
she always called her mother Mrs. Morgan when she wanted 
particularly to impress her. “ And of course ye stood by as meek 
as a mouse and let them do it! I should like to know who is the 
most disgrace to the family after that. Just ye tell me who it was 
spoke so of my mother, and man, woman or child, whoever it be, 
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I'll just go and give him my opinion of the matter. Who is it?” 
and the girl’s eyes sparkled with passion. 

“ Now, Sally, don’t you go and do anything rash. Iam an old 
fool, and I know it, but certainly it ain’t always pleasant to be 
told the truth as I was this afternoon. However, if you will be 
so harum scarum, I suppose I must take the blame. But I wish 
you'd try and be a little more steady, and be a comfort to me like 
poor Will was.” 

“ Mother, ye’re a brick, and I don’t deserve that ye should be 
so patient with me,” the girl would say, throwing her arms im- 
pulsively round the old woman’s neck, sending her cap awry, and 
knocking her spectacles off her nose. “I really am _ very 
aggravating, but ye know I don’t mean to be unkind.” 

“T know yer don’t, deary. Id like to catch anyone saying as 
yer don’t love yer old mother. Ye’re only like most young girls 
who wants their liberty; but ye do worrit me a bit at times.” 

“T know as I do, and I’m awful sorry afterwards, but it ain’t 
no use trying to be better. It ain’t in me,as Joe Horden swears. 
I shall come to a bad end as my father did before me, he says.” 

“The next time he speaks like that to ye, Sally, ye just come 
straight and tell me, and we'll see if he does it again—not while 
Widow Morgan’s got breath in her body.” 

And having weaned her mother over to her side, Sally would 
give up the penitent dodge, and though she would, it is true, try 
to reform for a few days, at the end of that time she was sure 
to break out into some new piece of mischief, and upset all the 
widow’s hopes of reformation. 

Now, however, Sally had got into a worse scrape than any she 
had yet ventured upon. She and Kate Drivel, though decidedly 
opposite in character, had both a love of daring, which made 
them frequent companions, and, if the relationship may be so de- 
scribed, friends. Kate had, it is true, a strong liking for the 
frank, open-hearted girl who had once shared in so many of her 
escapades, but she from the first, and certainly more than ever 
later on, shrank from the rough, uncultivated ways of her so- 
called friend. Sally, on her side, was conscious of an inferiority, 
and had the good sense to admire what was beyond her power to 
imitate. Thus Kate had ever a firm adherent and warm admirer 
in the fishergirl, and had it not been for the strong pride which 
kept her from confiding in anyone, might have found a warm 
sympathiser in her troubles in her year of watching; but Kate 
was like a rock, and Sally, after more than once risking offend- 
ing by offering her sympathy, received such a cold dismissal of 
the subject in return, that she, like everyone else, drew away 
from her friend and let her bear the storm as she wished—alone. 
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But to return to the new mischief of Sally. She had actually 
committed the wildest prank her mother ever dreaded she would 
commit—she had fallen in love—or at least, to put it more 
correctly, she had allowed someone to fall in love with her, and 
that person was none other than her friend’s rejected suitor, Jem 
Fergus. It had happened in this wise. The unfortunate young 
man had not been able to get over his trouble as soon as he had 
expected, and wanting to hear news of Kate, who was rarely to be 
seen in the village, went to the girl who had so often played her 
pranks upon him when she happened to go to the cottage and 
find him on a visit to his sweetheart. He hesitated a long while 
before he took the step, but when once he had got over the 
first interview, found it such a relief to his feelings to talk to any 
one of his trouble, that two or three times a week regularly he 
would be found in the widow’s tidy kitchen, pouring out his 
sorrows into the kind old woman’s ear, and at the same time 
watching slyly the lively Sally as she romped about the place in 
her noisy fashion, joking and laughing and poking fun at her 
rather bashful guest. Well, the end of it all was that by- 
and-by Widow Morgan discovered that though Sally’s pranks were 
as wild as ever, she was sure to be safely at home if there was 
any likelihood of the young fisherman’s dropping in for half-an- 
hour. 

Sally was but eighteen, but a fine girl and a very pretty one too, 
and the widow wanted her to look higher for a husband than 
even Jem Fergus. The visits were put an end to, but nothing in 
this world could make Sally see her mother’s view of the affair. 
She stoutly protested in private, that while Jem stuck to her, 
she’d stick to him. And yet, the young fellow who, while not 
forgetting his first love, was supremely happy in his second, got 
nothing in return for his devotion but affected scorn and 
laughter, which kept him in a perpetual whirl of hope and fear. 

Oh, the life Sally led that poor fellow! How she teased, tor- 
mented and made fun of him, every now and then giving him a 
tantalising glimpse of how tender and true she could be, to make 
him suffer all the more afterwards. 

Now, as they stood together on the ledge, Jem complained 
mildly of having been kept waiting for nearly half-an-hour. 

“ Well, and what if you have. It will teach you a lesson in 
patience.” 

* But, Sally, you said——” 

‘Thank ye, I’m quite aware of what I said.” 

“T beg yer pardon.” 

“ Now, Jem, don’t be absurd, if ye’re going to behave like ye 
did yesterday, I’m not going to stand it, so I tell ye.” 
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“ Why, Sally, it was ye yerself as nearly drove me wild with 
yer tricks, yesterday.” 

“ My tricks, indeed! If this is the disrespectful way you speak 
of me in the village, I think the sooner we part the better.” 

“Well, you haven’t said even ‘ good morning’ yet,” said Jem ; 
“‘ suppose we meet first and part afterwards.” 

“Very well. There’s one for meeting,” and a smart blow fell 
on one bronzed cheek, followed quickly by one on the other, “ and 
there’s one for parting.” 

“ All right. Good-bye,” said Jem, gloomily turning away ; 
“ that’s an end to it all, I suppose.” 

In a moment the lively girl had caught him by the arm. 

“Stop a moment, ye old stupid, ye haven’t said good-bye to me 
yet, or good morning either.” 

“Do ye want me to?” 

“ "Tisn’t likely I do,” said Sally, at the same time edging closer 
to her lover, and taking his arm, and putting it slyly round her 
waist. ‘Oh, I say, what would my mother say if she saw ye?” 

‘“ Never mind her,” began Jem, who was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 

“Not mind my own mother. That’s a good lesson for ye to 
teach.” 

“T say, Sally, is she still as against it as ever?” 

“Worse and worse, Jem. She made me promise only last night 
not to see or speak to ye again. And I’m going to keep my 
word.” 

“T hope you'll always be as obedient, Sally.” 

* Don’t snap me up in that way, sir; I don’t like it.” 

“ All right, I won't ; but look here, Sally.” 

“Here? Where?” 

“JT don’t mean that, I mean F 

“Well, I wish ye’d say what ye do mean.” 

“T’m going to this time.” 

“ Now, Jem.” 

“ Now, Sally.” 

“Oh, lor, I’ve put my foot into it this time. He’s going to 
propose—I’m off.” 

“No ye’re not. Ye’re just going to listen to what I’ve got to 
say.” 

“ Well, then, be quick, I’m ready. Only before ye begin, just 
take yer arm away, and go and stand over there against the rock ; 
I want to see how ye look when ye make a speech.” 

Jem obediently took up the position, keeping, however, Sally 
well under his eye to prevent her escaping, if such was her in- 
tention. 
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“ Now, then,” said the girl folding her arms, and leaning back 
with a languid air. “ Fire away, I’m ready.” 

“ Well, Sally, look here, I want to have this little affair settled.” 

“ What little affair ?” 

“Well,” said Jem, plucking up courage; “I want to know are 
we engaged or not ?” 

“There’s a question to ask! Well I never, Jem Fergus, if you 
had got as mvch brains as impudence, I’d marry you to-morrow.” 

* But as it 1s, Sally, darling ?” 

“T’m not certain I shall marry you at all. It all depends upon 
your behaviour.” 

“Well, but, Sally Morgan.” 

“Don’t keep on calling me by that name.” 

“ Well, it’s rather soon to call you by any other. I’m doing 
my best to help you to change it. I say, Sally, how do Ye like 
the sound of Sally Fergus ?” 

“Don’t like it a bit. But look here, come back to business.” 

“ Oh, I say, don’t call it business, call it pleasure; it is to me, 
Sally.” 

«Don't look like that, Jem. It reminds me of the day when 
ye found the cat cooked in the oven.” 

“ Oh, hang the cat.” 

* We didn’t, we baked her. Ah, ah—had yer there.” 

“ Now, Sally, I’m not going to leave ye till ye’ve answered my 
question.” 

“What was it? I forget. Oh, you wanted to know if Joe 
Parkins Ec 

* Hang Joe Parkins.” 

*That’s a nice kind wish for your best friend. Never mind, I 
suppose he'll come to it some day, but don’t be in a hurry, 
Jem.” 

“It ain’t no use of ye trying to get out of it—I mean to 
know whether we are engaged or not.” 

“ Well, ye ought to know; I’m sure I don’t.” 

“ That’s a nice way to treat afellow. It’s a good thing I’ve got 
the temper of an angel, or 4 

“ An angel, ye don’t look like one.” 

“Look here, Sally. How can ye say we're not engaged, when 
I've asked ye to marry me three times.” 

“ Three times. No; ye haven’t as many as that, surely, Jem,” 
said Sally, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“just run em over and see if I remember ’em.” And the girl 
began counting on her fingers. 

“Well,” began Jem. “I asked yer first, one night when I was 
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at tea with ye and yer mother. Ye were a cutting the bread 
and butter, and I says low, so as yer mother shouldn’t hear, 
‘I wish as ye’d always cut my bread and butter, Sally.’ It was 
the first time as I’d called ye Sally.” 

*“ Oh, I remember.” 

“T thought ye would. It was the night ye put the salt in my 
tea instead of sugar.” 

* Ah, and the mustard on the bread and butter. Well, and the 
second time was when ye upset the pepper in yer handkerchief 
and nearly sneezed yerself to death, while I nearly died of laugh- 
ing. I saw as how ye were going to get silly again, so I just did 
it to stop ve. Well, and the third.” 

“T’ll tell yer presently. Isn’t twice quite enough ?” 

“ But ye haven’t proposed properly once, yet.” 

* 1 don’t know how to.” 

“Suppose I show ye, and ye’ll know next time. Look here, 
you be Sally and I’ll be Jem.” 

The young fellow sat down on the seat obedient to instructions 
and stared stupidly, while Sally going down on her knees began 
a long speech full of protestation and appeal. 

“ Darling Sally, my adored one, will you be mine? Will you 
love me for ever and ever—no one else but me?” 

“ Hang it, Sally, I won’t stand this fooling any longer. I ama 
fool, I know, but I’ve got my feelings like other chaps. I ask yer 
now for the third and last time, will ye marry me?” The fellow’s 
manner had changed suddenly from stupidity to great earnestness, 
and so completely was Sally taken by surprise that no merry retort 
or subterfuge came to her lips. 

“ Why, Jem,” she said, trying to smile, “ how ye startled me.” 
And she turned away. 

“Oh, Sally, ye ain’t going to keep me in suspense any longer,” 
said Jem beseechingly. 

“No, Jem Fergus, do not fear. Sally’ll give ye yer answer, and 
I'll be witness.” And Kate Drivel, who had been a witness of 
part of the foregoing scene, sprang from behind the rocks. 

“ Why, Kate,” said Sally, running to her; but Kate drew back. 

“ Don’t speak another word, Sarah Morgan, until ye’ve answered 
Jem there, the question he’s asked ye. Call me a listener if you 
will, but I’ve heard every word ye’ve said, and I’ve come to warn 
ye, before it’s too late, not to trifle over a matter on which a man’s 
happiness depends. Ye don’t know what ye’re doing when ye 
doubt an honest man’s word. Ye’re laying up for yerself such 
sorrow as ye'll never get rid of all yer life. I know Jem. He’s 
been my friend and would be now only I’ve driven every one away 
by my wicked temper. Jem’s as honest and good a man as ye’'ll 
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ever meet, Sally, and when ye play with his feelings, as ye have 
been doing this last few weeks, ye’re doing him a wrong ye’'ll live 
to regret. Ye won’t let him love ye ashe would, and ye’re casting 
away through yer foolishness something ye’ll give yer life to have 
again when it’s too late. He asks ye if ye love him, and ye laugh 
in his face. I can’t stand by and see ye going the same road as 
I’ve gone myself. Ye don’t know what my pride has lead me to, 
or ye’d shrink from me as I stand here. I’ve done a deed as can 
never be blotted out. I——” 

“Kate,” said Sally, going nearer, “ what’s the matter with ye. 
Yer face is as white as death, yereyes look as if they haven’t been 
closed this night for sleep, and—what is it? Why do ye look so 
wild ?” 

“ Ask no questions now. Ye’ll know soon enough,” said Kate, 
fiercely; and Sally shrank back to her lover for protection. 
“ Answer that man the question he asked ye, and I'll leave ye in 

eace.” 
Pe What’s up with her?” said Jem. ‘ Maybe her father’s worse 
and it’s turned her head. Poor Kate! Don’t anger her, Sally.” 

“Well,” said Kate, fixing her flashing eyes on Sally, “what is 
your answer? Will you marry him?” Sally still shrank back, 
trembling. 

“Ye frighten her, Kate. Let me ask her. Come, Sally, there’s 
nought to fear. Tell me, do ye love me?” 

Kate started. They were words which in Charles Mortimer’s 
accents had rung in her ears for many a day. 

“‘ Answer as you hope to be believed.” 

Jem’s manner was so earnest and Kate’s so wild, that Sally was 
completely overawed, and her face was full of truth and feeling as 
she raised it to her lover’s, and said, in a clear voice: 

“Tdo, Jem, I do.” 

Jem drew her to him and silently thanked her. 

Kate Drivel, with her hands tightly clenched, and her face 
working with suppressed feeling, turned sadly away, and then as 
her eyes fell upon the wreck far below amidst the waves, she buried 
her head in her hands, and with a heavy uncontrollable sob, which 
echoed behind her, once more set off down the cliff. As she went 
the vision of terror which was maddening her came once again, 
and with flying feet she gained the shore. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME NOTES UPON PLAYGOERS. 


By JAMES C, DIBDIN. 





Or books, articles and information on actors we have no end, of 
tales of the green-room, life behind the scenes, and the gossip of 
the stage, there is more published than the most patient and 
long-lived collector of such bibliomaniacal lore cau ever hope to 
bring together. But of audiences, beyond the stereotyped and 
generally erroneous statement that they are “ overflowing and en- 
thusiastic,” and isolated cases of historic importance, such as, for 
instance, the “ O.P.” riots, and in the present time the difficulty 
of dealing with first night audiences—beyond this what is really 
known? The stage is studied practically as well as theoretically, 
the whys and wherefores of it are brought down to the level of an 
exact science; so that now-a-days it is little more trouble to tell 
why so and so can’t act, or why such an one can act, than it is to 
calculate mentally how many beans are required to make up the 
number of five! Certain of the critics, honourable gentlemen, 
decide, without chance of appeal being made, that Mr. A. cannot 
play Hamlet because he shuffles jin his gait, i.e. Mr. A. does, 
and H. R. H. in the play, should not. But, notwithstanding all 
this, the public—mystic body, dragon, or angel with the myriad 
head—still consider it entertainment to view the pride of Den- 
mark put forth with an incomplete pair of legs. The question 
then arises, why does this public think so? And what are the 
causes and reasons that are propelling this necessary constituent 
to the success of theatrical performances thuswise ? 

Again, a good play, say the critics, is produced, and no sooner 
produced than damned; on the other hand, another which is 
set forth as the very contagion of dramatic rottenness, is “nightly 
applauded ” (to use a well-worn phrase), “ by crowded houses,” 
and lastly, there are some pieces over which Press and people 
alike shake their wise heads unjustly or applaud unjustifiably. 

There is no intention in this present article to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the province or infallibility of dramatic criticism. 
There is no intention to argue that the critics are more knowing 
than the public, or that the public know more than the critics. 
Any such discussion would merely devolve upon the old and much- 
used question of whether there is such a thing as an absolute 
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standard of dramatic criticism, and would be quite foreign to the 
subject of this paper, which is for no other purpose than to try 
and find out in a rough elementary way, firstly, why people go to 
the theatre at all, and secondly, being there, what methods of 
combined reasoning and what common passions actuate them in 
expressing their approbation or disapproval. 

Mr. William Archer, in his exceedingly clever little book entitled 
“Henry Irving,” shows himself to be a critic who has studied the 
audience department of the theatre along with what goes on upon 
the stage. In trying to form a just and exhaustive estimate of 
Mr. Irving’s phenomenal popularity, he finds that a deep know- 
ledge and great experience of acting is not all that is necessary. 
Something else has to be studied, and that “something” he finds 
to be the audiences. 

He asserts that the Lyceum audience is peculiar, inasmuch 
as it is seldom composed of the Tom, Dick and Harry element ; 
but rather of playgoers who limit themselves to this one theatre 
almost exclusively. They judge Lyceum productions by a Lyceum 
standard, which, Mr. Archer, while allowing to be a high one yet 
attributes both their attendance and their applause more to a 
peculiar fascination than to abstract love of pure art, as laid down 
by their accepted standard. In fact, to sum up his observations 
on this subject, he thinks it clearly established that people go to 
the theatre, or rather a particular theatre, mostly to suit their own 
inclination, just for all the world in the same way as they take care 
to have their favourite joint, be it beef, mutton, or pork, on Sunday 
for their dinner, on which day they have most leisure to enjoy the 
repast. About Henry Irving and his acting there is a piquancy 
of fascination that cannot help of pleasing an enormous section of 
the playgoing public; and so his theatre is crowded every night, 
although many who do attend know well the deficiencies of his 
method. But many people are in the habit of eating heavy 
suppers which they know well enough, beforehand, will not agree 
with them, and some smoke strong cigars which make them feel 
unwell. So many go to the theatre with their eyes open to witness 
a performance that their better judgments condemn. 

There has lately been started in London an audience or “ play- 
goers’” society. It is a club, the members of which meet after the 
play and discuss the merits of particular performances. This is an 
admirable institution, and deserves the success that its first annual 
report shows it has attained. Its members are all likely, more or 
less, to be educated and fitted by experience to judge wisely on the 
subject, and from this cause their decisions will come in time to 
be treated with respect. But a great danger arises from the very 
fact that its members are educated; inasmuch as they represent 
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only a section, we feara minority, of any average audience. Plays, 
it must not be forgotten, are produced as much for the uneducated 
as their more fortunate neighbours. Plays, in fact, are produced for 
all who choose to pay to see them, or whoare)lucky enough to have 
command of “ paper,” and who can be so foolhardy asto maintain 
that the educated have any right, leaving alone the question of 
ability, to judge of what is requisite—to have a finger in the pie 
of selecting for all. 

One man goes to the theatre for one reason, another for some- 
thing quite different, and most surely in the diversity of opinions 
and tastes lies the only chance of the majority of plays succeeding. 
So far as the playgoers’ club has yet gone in its career, there is 
certainly no cause to suspect even possible evil arising in this 
line. But it is as well to be on one’s guard against even the 
chance of the most unsuspected source of alarm. 

Regarding the question, why do people go to the theatre? Per- 
haps the most generally correct answer to be given, is simply that 
they go to be amused, to be entertained in one way or another. 
This is highly important to remember in all arguments regarding 
the value of the stage as an educator for the people—a sort of 
school-board trap, as some wiseheads would make it out to be, into 
which people are lured with the promise of spending a pleasant 
evening ; but in which they have administered to them cleverly- 
gilded pills of learning. A thoroughly old-wifish and mistaken 
notion, for say what may be said, and after all, people—the public 
—pay to be amused, or at any rate to be entertained when they 
go to the theatre, that they incidently do pick up some scraps of 
instruction along with appreciation of art is incontestably apparent, 
but this has nothing to do with their motive in going to the play. 
Yet, notwithstanding this general assertion, it cannot be denied 
that there are other and numerous reasons for people going to the 
theatre ; these, however, can mostly be classed as specific,not generic. 
Whatever may be the incitements to cause an interest to be taken 
in art, whatever the inducements that prevail to make people seek 
entertainment and change the humdrum of daily existence for 
the ideal life of the stage, all that we can be certain of, after all 
is said and done, is that Art is the apostle, and great of late 
years has been the ingathering of disciples. To put it plainly it 
is a case in which the public, through an inborn love of art almost 
as much as a natural liking to be amused, are actuated by this 
combined motive impelled to pay their money to see the play. 

This statement necessitates a high estimation of the mental 
culture of playgoers; which we do not fear being called in 
question. A man may be fond of and thoroughly appreciate a 
picture which he can no more criticise, although he always 
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attempts to do so, than he could paint its fellow. A man may 
easily be supposed to talk the variest nonsense about acting and 
the drama, and yet be really capable of discriminating between 
the good and bad in both. There is implanted in many breasts a 
love for, and knowledge of art, of what is beautiful, and true and 
noble, that the possessor is alone prevented from describing from 
very lack of having been trained or educated to think or speak 
logically. What, however, an audience can do and does pretty 
often is to say its emphatic all including “ yea” or “ nay”—and 
may Heaven help the poor soul who is awarded the damning 
hiss or freezing silence which signify objection or disapproval. 
The wonder to us, and wonder it certainly is in these days when 
competition for new ideas is so keen, is that theatre managers 
have not tried to get such expression of approval recorded more 
certainly than by mere sound. In concert rooms, a plan has been 
tried and found reasonably successful, we allude to a plebiscite 
being taken regarding some certain piece or performance. Why 
cannot this practice be adopted in theatres? What an advertise- 
ment, for instance, it would be for a manager to announce, after 
the production of a new play, that eight-ninths of the audience 
on the opening night had pronounced it good. How much 
better and more business-like it would be than the regulation 
“crowded nightly!” or “pronounced by Press and public alike 
as excellent!” Orto take another case of the same sort, how 
much better than announcing that a performance is by special 
request, and not stating by whom, would it be to advertise that 
the “ votes of the audience for the past week have, by a stated 
majority, desired a reproduction of so and so.” The working of 
the scheme would be simple enough, and, judging by the results 
of certain provincial concerts, could not fail to be successful. For 
should not the audiences who support the drama have a right to 
ask for the fare set before them ? Demand, we have been taught, 
makes supply; but it surely is a mistaken policy—in the case of re- 
productions at any rate—to spend hundreds of pounds before as 
*twere gauging the public mind to see if there is any likelihood of 
ademand. Managers at present create the supply, and as a body, 
be it said to their praise, do it, generally, in a most liberal spirit, 
sparing neither expense nor trouble; but for demand they are 
content to leave that department to the care of Providence. This 
chiefly arises from a real want of acquaintance with their 
customers, and could be as easily avoided as any judicious trades- 
man avoids purchasing large quantities of goods, which he knows 
will not suit the prevailing taste or requirement. No doubt, 
some managers are able to gauge the tastes of their audiences by 
means of a certain instinct ; but as this is at best a rare gift and 
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liable to lead to mistakes, a more sure method, if properly worked, 
would be certain to meet with success. 

So far as merely creating a demand goes, the Americans are 
decidedly ahead of us. Whereas we, in great measure, are content 
to use the medium of advertising for little beyond affording the 
public the bare information that so and so is to be performed by 
such an one, our cousins over the water, not content with this 
simple process, have contrived to both word and publish their 
announcements in such a manner, that these assume in them- 
selves the character of a “draw,” which in many instances, be it 
said, display more cleverness than do the productions they purport 
to advertise. Our insular attempts to imitate this system are 
not always a success. They usually err on the score of being 
overdone, and that, as is abundantly evident, is a greater mistake 
than the opposite extreme. 

So far we have only spoken of working for results, for effects, 
and such is all that is necessary from the practical point of view. 
To know, definitely, that people want to be amused, and further to 
give the public a chance of saying when they are, is very well ; 
but yields no clue regarding the standard which the public set up 
to guide them in selecting their entertainment. The curious, 
those who wish to study that myriad-headed body the public from 
a speculative point of view, will desire more than this. They will 
want to know why the public request such and such performances. 
For example, if tragedy is in demand, does it arise from a mere 
love of blood-curdling scenes, from fondness for the depiction of 
human unhappiness, or from a desire to see human character under 
the trial of pathetic and tragic circumstances? If melodrama is 
demanded is it because an attempt is wanted, however feeble, to 
see real every-day life portrayed on the stage as it is seen in the 
great world, wanting, however, the inner and more subtle poetic 
workings which only great writers can lend to their creations? or 
if comedy or burlesque is desired, is it merely for the amusement 
afforded for the minute or for some higher reason ? 

To find all this out would be an exceedingly difficult task, if not, 
indeed, a wholly insurmountable one. To hand round voting papers 
to an audience, whereon to record their yea or nay, isa simple 
business, and pretty sure to be successful in securing valuable 
practical results ; but to attempt to gather reasons for these verdicts 
or opinions so expressed would be a very different task. Nine 
hundred and ninety out of every thousand play-goers would be 
quite unable to state their reasons for convictions expressed. For 
all this there can be little doubt that one or two certain passions, 
common to all or nearly all mankind, are at the bottom of most of 
the expressions of approval or disapproval that are heard within 
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the walls of theatres. For curiously, however difficult it may be, 
for an author or actor to throw himself into a part—to forget his 
own identity in that of the fiction, with a spectator it is different, 
and a reader of a book or beholder at a play, in following the actions 
and thoughts before him, loses completely, for the time being, all 
recollection of himself, or as happens in some cases, he even suc- 
ceeds in living both personalities, his own and the author’s, at one 
and the same time. In the person of the fictional Ego he feels 
the passions, hopes, or aspirations as they are drawn; and in his 
own individuality a sort of impartial judicial frame of mind, con- 
trasting, condemning or applauding, quite independently of his 
temporary other self. Over and above this the human mind is 
fond of effect. A sudden and startling situation is sure to draw 
forth expressions of admiration. The average play-goer, too, is 
able, as far as his wit will carry him, to appreciate smart dialogue 
and brilliant repartee, while sentiment and clap-trap royalty and so 
forth generally produce violent applause from the portion of the 
audience most incapable of appreciating any such feelings; such 
being the curious hypocrisy of the human race, that in all conditions 
and under almost all circumstances, it loves to parade and applaud 
what it is incapable of feeling, and to hide that which it can. 

Some go to the theatre because some one else goes, some go for 
love of the acting, some for the play, some because it is fashionable, 
and to see and be seen; some, for they think it wicked ; some to 
be educated ; some to be critical ; many, just to fillin an evening ; 
and most, perhaps for amusement ; but from whatever motive they 
do go, it cannot be denied that many come away better for having 
gone. We do not wish to assert that the theatre is an educational 
establishment, or indeed anything else but a theatre. A theatre 
is emphatically a place where the public pay to see plays produced 
and acted, and whether they go for one purpose or another is no 
business of any one, save the manager, and the actor, and of course 
—the Critic. 
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A TORT ET A TRAVERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ AND you've quite made up your mind to accept him, Belle!” 

“T have accepted him. Are you getting dull of comprehension, 
Mary? I’ve told you half-a-dozen times over that I’ve accepted 
him, at least, that is, I’ve as good as accepted him.” 

“T can’t believe it somehow. I can’t realize it; and you 
mustn’t be offended when I say that I can’t reconcile myself to the 
idea, at all.” 

“You're a privileged person, Mary. I sha’n’t be offended 
whatever you say, only—I wish I could bring you round to my 
view of the case.” 

*“T oughtn’t to be arguing against you, I know. It seems like 
a reversal of the natural order of things for a prosy old married 
woman like myself to be pleading the cause of love toa young 
girl who has made up her mind to a mariage de convenance.” 

* Don’t look so reproachful. I daresay you’re thinking me the 
most mercenary little monster that ever breathed; but I assure 
you I’m not biased by purely selfish motives in accepting Cyril. 
I shouldn’t feel myself justified in refusing him. In the peculiar 
position in which we’re both placed, I don’t think either of us 
would be justified in refusing the other.” 

The speakers were seated in the drawing-room of a large, 
picturesque-looking red brick house, standing a little backward from 
the Reigate Road at Ewell. The lady addressed as “ Mary ” was 
a fair, buxom, pretty woman of about five-and-thirty, with mild, 
kind blue eyes, sunny hair curling all about her forehead, and a 
pleasant mouth. Good-humour was written on every line of her 
smooth, placid face. Her companion was pretty too, though in a 
strikingly different way. Bright, frank, glancing eyes, clear-cut 
refined features, dark curling hair, gathered up from the nape of 
the whitest neck in the world, and coiied on the top of a shapely 
little head, a complexion that beat the lilies and roses in the 
adjacent conservatory all to pieces,a graceful yet vigorous form, 
a firm yet sweet mouth, these were the charms that had earned 
for their owner the sobriquet of “ Belle” Cunningham. 

Belle, alias “ Lena,” Cunningham, had been an orphan nearly 
all her life. Both her parents had heen carried off, within a few 
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days of one another, by Roman fever whilst she was yet a mere 
infant. Now the uncle, Reginald Clere, who had been constituted 
her guardian, and with whom she had lived for over twenty years, 
was dead too; and Belle was left, not actually friendless and 
penniless, but without a single blood relation to take charge of 
her, and possessed of a miserable pittance of forty pounds per 
annum, barely sufficient to keep her from actual penury. People 
were vastly curious as to what provision had been made for Belle 
Cunningham, on the occasion of her uncle’s death, for the old 
gentleman who, it was weli known, had quarrelled with his only 
child Cyril, had been the owner of a handsome fortune; and 
under the circumstances it was not unnatural to suppose that 
Miss Cunningham would come in for the lion share of the money. 
Any way, rumour pointed to Miss Cunningham as the heiress ; 
and match-making mammas of marriageable sons were not slow 
to select in the young lady a number of virtues that had been 
quite imperceptible before. But rumour had only got hold of 
one-half of the truth. When the contents of Reginald Clere’s will 
became public property, it was found that the old gentleman’s 
fortune (a matter of some sixty thousand pounds) was divided 
between his son Cyril Clere and his niece Belle Cunningham on 
condition that the two young people contracted a joint marriage ; 
in default of which, the whole of the money, with the exception 
of Belle’s small annuity of forty pounds, was to be paid over to 
various London corporations. 

The match-making mammas were very angry when they heard 
about the conditional nature of the will. They were angry with 
Reginald Clere. They said he had no business to make such a will, 
called him an unnatural pig-headed old man, and a Jew, because 
he wanted to keep the whole of the money in his own family. 
And they were angry with Belle, whom they denounced as an 
artful, scheming girl; poor Belle, who was about as innocent an 
agent in the whole affair as the man in the moon. Luckily for 
Belle she knew nothing about the hard things that were said of 
her; though had she known all about them it is doubtful 
whether she would have greatly cared. She was an exceedingly 
independent and high-spirited young lady. 

“In the peculiar position in which we’re both placed, I don’t 
think either of us would be quite justified in refusing the other,” 
said Belle. 

“Perhaps not, unless of course it was a mutual agreement. 
But Belle—I should have thought better of your cousin Cyril, if 
he hadn’t shown himself quite so ready to accept the old gentle- 
man’s terms. It’s bad enough, a woman marrying for money, but 
in a man that sort of thing is inexcusable. Poor women are 
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often glad enough to accept anyone who can support them, and 
give them what every woman wants, protection and a home, but 
one expects a man to make his own way in life.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so easy for a man to do that,though. Look at 
the number of young men we know who are out of employment at 
the present moment. Look at Cyrilhimself! After having been 
abroad all those years, he comes home without a shilling in his 
pocket, as you maysay. And don’t you remember what Algy and 
Mr. Marston were talking about the other night ? about that poor 
young fellow who pitched himself over Waterloo Bridge, simply 
because he couldn’t get anything todo? Besides, you forget that 
Cyril would have placed me in a very awkward position if he had 
shown himself a demurrer. Really, under the circumstances, I 
don’t see very well how he could have backed out of it.” 

There was silence for some minutes; then Mary Lambert said: 

“1 wonder what induced your uncle to make such a will. He 
must have been rather an extraordinary old gentleman, Belle.” 

“ He had a taste fortyranny,” the girl replied; “ I wasn’t in the 
least surprised when I heard | about the will. I said to myself, 
‘that’s Uncle Reggie all over.’ Mind you, he wasa very kind man, 
too. He would be kindness itself to anybody who wanted a friend, 
but he liked to be kind in his own way. I don’t think he ever 
quite forgave Cyril for running off abroad as he did.” 

* What made him run off abroad ?” 

“They say he couldn’t stand his father’s tyrannical ways. And 
do you know, Mary, I can’t help thinking, that there’s a little bit 
of tyranny in this will of Uncle Reggie’s. He seemed so pleased 
when he heard that Cyril was—was unlucky. He did indeed. 
iy —_ quite pleased. I oughtn’t to say so, perhaps, but 

1e did.” 

“Very likely. He must have been an odd man. It was odd of 
him to make you promise not to go into mourning for him.” 

* Wasn't it ?” 

“And to think that you’ve never even seen this cousin of yours.” 

“T shall see him before many hours are over, thanks to you, 
Mary,” the girl replied, with a slight accession to the rich colour 
in her cheek. 

“And I hope and trust, dear, that you'll find him a good fellow, 
and good-looking and allthat, and that you'll like him,” her friend 
said, with the air of one very much doubting that fact ; “ of course 
it’s well that you should marry soon, Belle: you couldn’t go on 
living on a miserable forty pounds a year, and you seem dreadfully 
afraid of overstaying your welcome here, but I must say, I wish it 
had been someone you'd really fallen in love with, I believe in love 
myself. It’s all stuff what they write in the books about ‘love 
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buried deep in the grave of possession,’ and allthat. Possession’s 
a very good thing.” 

“ Perhaps we shall fall in love with one another after all, Cyril 
and I.” 

“ He'll fall in love with you, I’ve nodoubt. But you amaze me, 
Belle. You take it all so coolly. I suppose that’s the result of 
your French training.” 

“T always was accustomed to hear my schoolfellows talk of the 
fiancés who had been chosen for them.” 

Mrs. Lambert sighed. 

* Perhaps your uncle went to live in France so that you might 
get accustomed to the idea,” she said; “I must say it seems 
horrible to me, but then I was always a foolish, sentimental girl, 
and I believe I shall remain a foolish, sentimental woman to the 
end of my days. Iremember before I was married I used to think 
that a cottage, or a garret, or even a workhouse cot with Algy as 
my companion would be Elysium.” 

The girl laughed merrily. 


“ Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—love forgive us !—cinders—ashes --dust.” 


“T’m afraid I haven’t such an exalted notion of love as you have, 
Mary.” She rose suddenly, stretched herself, glanced through the 
open window, and walked towards the door: “ it’s just struck six. 
I expect they'll be here directly,” she said, and then disappeared. 

Ten minutes later the sound of carriage wheels was heard on the 
gravel path outside, and Mrs. Lambert got up and went to the 
front door to receive her husband and his three guests, Cyril Clere, 
Belle’s cousin and fiancé, Tom Hickson, an old college chum of 
Algy’s, and Archie Duff, a young Scotchman with whom the Lam- 
berts had become acquainted whilst they were on their Continental 
travels about a month ago. Both the last-named men were good- 
looking, gentlemanly young fellows; but Cyril Clere was strikingly 
handsome. Mrs. Lambert was fain to admit as much to herself 
whilst she was shaking hands with him. She looked vainly in 
his face and at his person for any traces of Bohemianism, such as 
one might not unnaturally expect to find in a young man who had 
spent the best ten years of his life sheep-farming in the Far West. 
Young Clere’s face was handsome, and delicate almost to effeminacy. 
His eyes were finely shaped, and fringed by silken lashes. His 
hands were slender and shapely, and white like a woman’s. His 
figure wasslender. Beside Tom Hickson, who stood six-feet-two 
in his stockings and was proportionately broad, he looked a 
graceful, slightly-built man. 

When the gentlemen had gone up to their respective bedrooms 
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to prepare for the seven o'clock dinner, Mrs. Lambert made haste 
to confide her impressions of young Clere to her husband. 

“T was amazed, Algy,” said she. “I never expected tosee such 
a handsome, high-bred face, nor such gentlemanly manners. Why, 
he might have lived in Belgravia all his life. He looks like one 
of the curled darlings of society. Belle won’t be able to help ad- 
miring him. I shouldn’t wonder if she regularly falls in love with 
him. What a handsome couple they'll make.” 

Algy was unpacking a basket of fruit on the dining-room table, 
and whistling. He stopped whistling all of a sudden. 

“ Oh, by-the-bye, did that will ever become public property?” 
he asked. 

“ How do you mean public property ?” 

“Did people get to know about. the contents of the will?” 

“ Well, yes, I’m afraid they did,” said she. “ At least, they got 
at an inkling of the truth. That’s to say,they guessedit. They 
knew that the money was left to Belle and her cousin, on condi- 
tion that they married one another, and I suppose they surmised 
the rest. Why, what made you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was only wondering whether the old cur- 
mudgeon had any reason of his own for wanting to keep the thing 
a secret until the two were married.” 

She was rather shocked that he should speak of a dead person 
as a “ curmudgeon,” but there was no time for remonstrances, for 
just then the servant came in with the dinner-cloth and plate- 
basket, so she merely said, 

“You're not imagining there’s any hitch about the will, are 
you? I assure you he—Mr. Clere—had a highly. respectable 
lawyer to see to it, and read it out, and all that.” 

* Blow the highly respectable lawyer,” said Algy, taking up the 
empty basket and walking towards the door. Then he stopped 
short suddenly, ‘Oh, by-the-bye, did I tell you—Duff turns out 
to be quite a pal of this young Clere’s ?” 

* Archie Duff! you don’t mean it ?” 

“Yes. It seems they were at school together years ago, and 
they’ve got intimate again since Clere came back to England.” 

“Good gracious! What a small place the world is after all, 
isn’t it, Algy ?” said Mrs. Lambert. 

Meanwhile, Belle was upstairs, engaged in coiling her dark hair 
before the looking-glass. In spite of her assumed indifference, 
she was rather tremulous. Her cheeks were flushed, her heart. 
beat fast, her hands shook. She scanned her face anxiously in the 
mirror, looking for defects where there were none. She subjected 
the different dresses in her wardrobe to a rigid examination, de- 
liberating as to which pretty costume she should put on. Finally 
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she arrayed herself in cream-coloured muslin and lace; and fasten- 
ing a red rose in her belt, she went downstairs into the drawing- 
room. The room was empty. Belle walked to the window, which 
was grouped with flowers and ferns so that it looked like a little 
conservatory, and stood and looked out. Already the dusk was 
beginning to fall, for it was the early autumn, and the days were 
getting short, and the nights long. A thin blue-white mist was 
stealing over the smooth, rolled lawn. The Gloire de Dijon 
roses were heavy with dew. The sun had set, but there was a 
warm glow lingering in the western sky, and little rosy cloudlets 
were detaching themselves one by one from the great bank of 
parti-coloured clouds, which formed the sun’s couch, and drifting 
slowly away, tiny pink islands on an amber sea. It was a quiet, 
peaceful evening, and a quiet, peaceful scene. Far away, down in 
the valley, there were the red-brick walls and high-peaked roofs 
of the Epsom College. And farther away still, and lower down, 
lay the little town of Epsom, with its railway station easily dis- 
tinguishable by a line of lights; and on the left-hand side, fog- 
crowned and ghost-like, rose the famous Epsom downs. The 
shriek ofa distant railway-whistle, the occasional roll of cartwheels, 
the song of a group of labourers wending their way homewards 
through the darkening fields, were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness. 

Belle was watching to see the lights gleam out in the college- 
windows, when she heard voices and footsteps in the hall. The 
next minute the drawing-room door opened, and Mary Lambert’s 
voice said, 

“Oh, here youare. Belle, dear, I want to introduce you to 
your cousin, Mr. Cyril Clere. Mr. Clere—Miss Belle Cunningham.” 


CuartTer II. 


A WEEK has passed. Belle Cunningham wears a handsome 
diamond ring on the third finger of her left hand ; and it has been 
given out to the world generally that the young lady and her 
handsome cousin are to be married very shortly. Congratulations 
pour in from all quarters. General opinion is decidedly in favour 
of the match ; and the match-making mammas who have spoken 
opprobriously of Belle Cunningham find themselves in a minority. 
Even Mrs. Lambert, with her sentimental notions about love- 
matches, and her sentimental objections to mariages de conve- 
ances, has begun to recant. She never says one word against 
poor old Reginald Clere now. When her husband charges her 
roundly with being a turncoat, she retorts by thanking Heaven, 
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after the manner of the Pharisee, that she is not as some people 
are—blind, and slow of comprehension. 

“One would think you hadn’t got any eyes in your head, my 
poor Algy,” she says compassionately; “do you mean to tell me 
you can’t see that they’re falling in love with one another?” 

“T see that you’re doing your best to make them fall in love 
with one another,” says he, “but I can tell you I came upon the 
two last night after you’d manceuvred to leave them alone together 
in the library, and, by Jove! of all the gloomy-looking couples ! 
I think they were talking about the soil and productiveness of 
Ewell.” 

“ Well, there’s nothing very wonderful in that,” she said, with 
rather a crest-fallen air ; “ you know how fond Belle is of flowers. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she’s in the garden now” (it was about 7.30 
a.m. and the Lamberts were in their bedroom dressing for break- 
fast) ; “she often gets out to pick the roses before breakfast. Ill 
look and see if I can see anything of her.” 

Algy Lambert had just plunged his hands into a washhand basin 
full of rain water when he heard a stifled cry ; and looking round, 
saw his wife supporting herself with one hand upon the toilet-table, 
while with the other she grasped the edge of the Venetian window- 
blind. Her face was pale. 

“ What is it? A wasp ?” he cried, catching hold of a towel, and 
hurrying to the rescue. He well knew her terror of wasps. 

“ No, it isn’t a wasp,” she gasped; “no. Oh, Algy, I couldn’t— 
if anybody had told me—but you look. Look in the garden. 
Look down there.” 

Algy lifted one of the shutters of the blind, and applied his eye 
to the aperture. 

There was Belle in the garden below, standing beside the flower- 
bed where the sun-flowers grew. Tom Hickson was with her, his 
uncovered head on an exact level with the tallest sunflower in the 

arden. 
? “ Well, what the deuce—I don’t see—Belle and Hickson are 
having a stroll in the garden, I suppose ; that’s all,” cried Algy. 

“He kissed her hand just now,” gasped his wife, “I saw him 
do it. Oh, Algy, and right in front of all the windows, and the 
coach-house window too. Look! look! He’s going to do it again. 
She’s holding out her hand!” 

Sure enough, Belle was extending one of her hands to the young 
man, who bent his head and touched the slender white fingers 
with his lips. 

Apparently this sight was more than poor Mrs. Lambert could 
bear to look upon. She dropped the blind, and sunk down on to 
a chair beside the toilet-table. 
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“Did you ever see anything like it?” she cried breathlessly. 
“ What on earth can Belle be thinking about ?” 

Even Algy Lambert, who always made a point of never being 
surprised at anything, looked startled. But presently he began 
to laugh. 

“It’s the way with all you women,” said he. “I shall have to 
give Belle a hint to carry on her flirtations in a more private 
spot.” 

P This roused his wife. 

“T hope, Algy, that youywon’t insult Belle by doing anything 
of the kind,” said she; “I daresay there was some—some good 
reason for what we saw. I don’t believe Belle would flirt or do 
anything of that kind now.” 

She defended her absent friend warmly ; but it was clear that 
the little tableau in the garden had greatly disturbed her. 

“ How fresh you look this morning, Belle,” she said to the girl 
as soon as the little party was assembled round the breakfast- 
table ; “ have you been out in the garden after the roses ? ” 

Belle replied by pointing to a big jar of roses on the chiffonier. 

“Mr. Hickson helped me gather them,” she said, looking at her 
hostess with a frank direct glance ; “ it was lovely in the garden 
early this morning, Mary. Oh, by-the-bye, I was going to tell 
you about a discovery we made, Mr. Hickson and I—— 

“A discovery you made, you mean,” said Tom Hickson ; “I 
can't claim 4 

“ What discovery was that, Belle?” cried Algy Lambert, pass- 
ing the girl a cup of coffee. 

“ Why, it was about sunflowers. We were looking at the sun- 
flowers, admiring their height and the size of the flowers, when I re- 
marked to Mr. Hickson what a quantity of honey there was in the 
centre of one of them ; and then I touched it, and carried some of 
the honey off on my fingers and tasted it, and it wasn’t honey 
after all, it was—guess what it was.” 

“Sure I don’t know. Wax, perhaps.” 

“No, not wax. Guess again.” 

“ Give it up, Belle.” 

“ Well, it was turpentine. I said it tasted like turpentine, and 
I made Mr. Hickson taste it, and he said it was turpentine.” 

“ Turpentine ! ” cried four different voices in four different keys. 
Mrs. Lambert was thinking to herself—“ then Tom Hickson wasn’t 
kissing Belle’s hand, after all.” 

“ That must be why it’s considered so healthy to have sunflowers 
about a garden,” observed Cyril Clere. 

“Ts it considered healthy to have sunflowers about a garden ?” 
said Belle. 
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“Undoubtedly it is, especially in damp or marshy places. 
The sunflower acts as an absorbent.” 

“Then the sunflower does double duty. It’s useful as well as 
ornamental.” 

“You should see the sunflowers in Mexico and Peru. Some of 
them are more than twenty feet high, and I’ve seen blossoms 
quite two feet in diameter.” 

“They're very handsome flowers. What’s it a symbol of—the 
sunflower? Does anybody know ?” 

“ False riches, Miss Cunningham,” replied Archie Duff, seeing 
that his friend Clere was at a loss for an answer; “ because, don’t 
you see, gold, of which the sunflower is so suggestive, cannot of 
itself, however abundant it may be, make anybody truly rich.” 

Belle happened to be glancing across the table at the moment, 
and her eyes met Tom Hickson’s, point blank. Much to her 
annoyance, she felt the blood rush to her face. 

“What are you gentlemen going to do this morning?” cries 
Mrs. Lambert suddenly; “are you going out with the guns as 
usual ?” 

“ T think so,” her husband replied, “ we may as well take ad- 
vantage of the fine weather whilst it lasts. You'd better meet us 
somewhere later on, you and Belle.” 

“ All right. What do you say, Belle dear? Shall we do 
that ?” 

Belle happened to be seized with a sneezing fit just at the 
moment, and Mrs. Lambert took advantage of the girl’s temporary 
retirement behind her pocket-handkerchief, to glance at the 
young men who might naturally be supposed to feel a personal 
interest in her reply. But Cyril Clere was busy dismembering a 
cold roasted chicken, and his handsome face was innocent of ex- 
pression. She glanced from him to Archie Duff. Archie Duff 
was looking politely interested; just as any guest who had no 
personal interest in the matter might be expected to look. Then 
she glanced at Tom Hickson. Ah! here was one who was 
genuinely interested! Tom had paused in the act of lifting his 
coffee-cup to his lips, and was looking at Belle, eagerly, and even 
anxiously, waiting for her reply. 

“IT hope we shall have the pleasure of your company, Miss 
Cunningham,” said young Duff. 

Belle assented. 

“We'll turn up with the luncheon, won’t we, Mary ? and then 
we shall be sure of a welcome,” said she. 

Tom Hickson had been used to shoulder his gun at an age 
when most lads are thinking about distinguishing themselves in 
the cricket-field, and he was considered to be a crack shot ; but 
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he made a mess of it somehow, that day. He blazed, and blazed, 
and that was all. The partridges had the best of it so far as he 
was concerned. Algy Lambert began to rally him. 

“ Why, what’s the matter with you, Tom? You don’t seem to 
. have any stomach for the fray.” 

They were scrambling through a hedge at the time; the other 
men were a little in advance. 

“My hand’s shaky. I’m afraid I took too much coffee at 
breakfast,” Tom replied. 

Algy stared at him. 

“ Never knew coffee to make you miss a bird before,” said he ; 
“you'll have to look to your laurels, old fellow, if you don’t want 
this young Clere to cut you out. He’s a cleverish chap, this 
Clere. Who'd have thought that those lily-white hands of his 
could have handled a gun in the way they do? And he’s a good 
voice too! Did you hear him singing in the drawing-room last 
night when we went out to feed the dogs? ” 

“‘T heard him,” said Tom shortly. He was very nearly saying, 
“]T heard the confounded puppy.” 

The morning was cold, and clear, and bright. There were no 
autumn mists about, there was no languorous warmth in the air, 
for a strong, easterly wind had sprung up, and far overhead, in 
the deep blue sky, rainy clouds were hurrying at intervals. 

“1 don’t much like the look of the sky,” Algy said to his wife 
half-an-hour later, when the two ladies were busy dispensing the 
contents of a big hamper. “It’s a pity you sent the dog-cart 
home, as it turns out. I think we shall have a rattling storm of 
rain by-and-by.” 

“We've brought our ulsters and umbrellas and things, so we're 
prepared for the wrath of Jupiter Pluvius,” cried Belle lightly. 
“Let’s see, Cyril, I think you said you’d take claret, didn’t 
you?” 

“Thanks, yes, claret. But, my dear Belle, I don’t like to see 
you ladies waiting upon us in this fashion. Let me P 

“Nonsense! Do sit still.” She had dropped on one knee 
beside her cousin, who was lounging back on the soft turf, with 
his felt cap tilted over his eyes. “I like waiting on people, it’s 
fun.” She poured out a glass of red wine and handed it to him. 
“T think I should turn waiting-maid, if I had to earn my own 
living,” she said laughingly, and then the next minute she could 
have bitten her tongue out, because of the idle words. She 
flushed up, and rising hastily, went and bent over the hamper, 
pretending to be hunting about for something, as an excuse for 
keeping her tell-tale face hidden. She could feel, without look- 
ing at him, that Tom Hickson’s eyes were fixed on her. 
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“Those Roman chaps had an excellent notion of enjoying 
themselves,” observed Archie Duff, with the good-natured in- 
tention of covering the girl’s embarrassment, which was obvious 
enough to everyone present. “When I was a boy at school, I 
used to think they must have been a lazy set of beggars, but I 
never knew before how pleasant it is to lie stretched at full 
length on a soft, springy couch, and have all one’s wants supplied 
by fair hands, such as yours, Miss Cunningham.” 

“T think we ought to call Belle ‘ Hebe,’” remarked Algy Lam- 
bert ; “ I’m sure she looks like a Hebe.” 

“ And Hebe shall never be idle in Heaven,” murmured young 
Duff, as Belle came and filled his glass for him. 

Young Duff was looking at his friend Clere with curiosity, and 
some secret indignation. Why did he, the girl’s accepted suitor, 
leave it to other men to make her pretty speeches, and pay her 
compliments, and so forth? He had accepted the situation, and 
was he not bound to fulfil his part of the compact? It was true 
he was attentive to her after a fashion; he gathered her flowers, 
he seated himself beside her at meal-times, he never helped 
himself to any delicacy at table without first inviting her to 
partake of it with him, he made a point of asking her to play and 
sing, and was assiduous in praising her performances, etc., but— 
some lines of Tom Moore’s recurred to Archie Duff, 


“ Love will never bear enslaving ; 

Summer garments suit him best ; 
Bliss itself is not worth having, 
If we're by compulsion blest.” 


Splash, down came a great drop of rain as big as a penny-piece; 
and then another, and then another. They were harbingers of 
the storm that was ready to burst forth overhead. Everybody 
sprang up. 

“Tt may be only a shower,” cried Lambert ; “ our best plan will 
be to squat down by that hedge there, and hold the ladies’ 
umbrellas up over them. Now then, girls, what have you done 
with your wraps and things?” 

The rain came down in earnest after that; steady, straight, 
drenching rain. In less than five minutes the deep ruts in the 
country roads were filled to overflowing, and the landscape was 
shrouded in a veil of water. 

“We shall all get nice colds and rheumatism and neuralgia by 
to-morrow morning,” said Mary Lambert, contentedly. She was 
sitting nestled close to her husband, who was protecting her as 
well as he could with a big umbrella. 

“ Where’s Belle? I hope she’s managed to get some shelter,” 
said he. 
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“ Belle’s all right. Mr. Clere is looking after her,” replied his 
wife, complacently. She was thinking the shower was rather a 
pleasant shower than otherwise. If it had done nothing else, it 
had given the affianced couple the chance of a quiet téte-d-téte. 

Snatches of the affianced couple’s conversation came borne on 
the strong north-easterly wind. 

“1 think the passage you refer to is in Mill’s ‘ Analysis of the 
Human Mind.’” 

“Oh, is it? Iwas under the impression that it was one of 
George Henry Lew’s.” Then the wind veered round suddenly, 
and carried the words in the opposite direction. 

The wind was blowing a hurricane by now. The sky was of a 
leaden hue. The angry clouds that had been rolling up from the 
horizon had spread over the entire face of the heavens, and there 
was every immediate prospect of a soaking wet afternoon and 
evening. 

“It’s no use staying here any longer. This rain means to keep 
on,” said Algy, at last; “we'd better get home before the roads 
become impassable.” 

But it was not an easy matter by any manner of means, that 
getting home. Poor Mrs. Lambert’s equanimity quite forsook 
her. She complained bitterly because her umbrella had to be 
lowered on account of the wind. She was half inclined to be 
cross with Belle, because the girl langhed and made a joke of the 
whole affair, as though she rather enjoyed splashing about in the 
rain. 

* Just look at Belle,” Algy said to his wife, sotto voce; “she 
looks all the better for this buffeting about in the wind and the 
rain. Her cheeks are as red as your bonnet-strings.” 

Oddly enough, Tom Hickson was thinking the same thing. 
Belle, in her natty, tight-fitting grey cloth ulster, with a coach- 
man’s cape reaching down to the waist, and a grey cap nestling 
on her curly, dark hair; her cheeks delicately flushed, her lips 
red and smiling, her eyes as black as sloes, and the rain-drops 
coursing one another over the smooth oval of her face. Belle 
was “a sight to make an old man young.” 

Contrary to general expectation, the wind dropped at about 
7.30 p.m., the rain ceased, the clouds broke up suddenly and 
rolled away, and then the moon rose full and bright over a 
watery world. It was a desolate scene outside : the wide meadows 
lying ankle-deep in water, the smooth-rolled lawn strewn over 
with branches and twigs that had been rent from some of the less 
sturdy trees, the delicate-stemmed border-flowers all battered and 
beaten down by the wind and the rain; but indoors, in the 
drawing-room, it was pleasant enough. The pretty room was 
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softly lighted by lamps shaded in red; flowers and ferns lent a 
fragrance to the air, and there was melody besides. Belle, at the 
piano was singing snatches of songs and playing little bits of airs ; 
now it was a merry tune from Madame Angot, now a bit of 
Mendelssohn, now a French song, and anon one of the old 
English ballads. She seemed to be too restless to sing or play 
anything straight through. By-and-by, when Mary Lambert had 
taken her place at the piano, she slipped out of the room and 
went and opened the front-door very gently, and stood on the 
doorstep, looking out upon the moonlit night. She wanted to 
be by herself just then. She wanted to think out the peculiar 
position in which she was placed quite quietly. She felt restless, 
and she wanted to argue herself out of her restlessness. Why was 
it that the bonds of this engagement, into which she had entered 
with so much apparent cordiality, were beginning to press upon 
her now? Was she disappointed in her cousin? Had she 
expected, had she hoped, to fall in love with him? Belle, who 
had assuredly indulged in no roseate visions of the kind, would 
willingly have persuaded herself that it was disappointment 
because her cousin had failed to make her fall in love with him, 
that was oppressing her spirit, 


“ But to her heart, her heart was voluble 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side.” 


The drawing-room door opened. Somebody had passed out to 
the hall, and was coming towards her. She looked up. It was 
Tom Hickson. She could see the glad light that sprang into his 
eyes when he caught sight of her; and her heart began to beat 
fast. A vague feeling of alarm took possession of her. She 
plucked a rose from one of the bushes that were trained to climb 
up the sides of the house, and began to dismember the flower, 
petal by petal, just as an excuse for keeping her eyes lowered. 
She wished she were back again in the warm, sweetly-scented 
drawing-room. 

But there was nothing in the least alarming in Tom’s manner. 
He came and stood by her side, and commenced talking quite 
matter-of-factly about the aspect of the moonlit garden and the 
probable extent of the storm’s voyages. They might have 
remained talking thus for some little while, but Mrs. Lambert 
happened to miss the two young people,and she came out to look 
for Belle. 

** My dear child, are you mad ?” she cried. “ Oh, Belle, stand- 
ing out here, and with nothing on your head! Come into the 
drawing-room. You'll catch your death of cold.” 

“Nonsense, Mary. The night is glorious. And you know I 
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never catch cold,” the girl said. She turned and followed Mary 
Lambert into the drawing-room. 

*‘ What were you and Mr. Hickson talking about on the door- 
step, Belle ?” Mary Lambert said to her, privately, when the two 
ladies were lighting their bedroom candles preparatory to retiring 
for the night ; “ you looked as though you were flirting like any- 
thing. You must beware of Tom Hickson, though, my dear. 
He’s an awfully nice fellow, a nice, dear, good fellow, and I’m very 
fond of him as you know, but he’s a terrible flirt. Besides, there’s 
been some talk about his being engaged to a girl living in War- 
wickshire, so it wouldn’t be quite fair if you were to go and 
unsettle him now, would it ?” 

Belle flushed scarlet. The little hand that was shading the 
flame of her bedroom candle shook visibly. For the first time 
in her life she felt an impulse of anger towards her kind friend. 

‘You're mistaken if you fancy that I was flirting with Mr. Hick- 
son,” she said, coldly ; “ good-night, Mary.” 

And then she turned and walked up_ the stairs with a rending 
pain at her heart. 


CuHaPTerR III. 


“Way, you don’t look much like a bridegroom-elect, Cyril, my 
boy,” cried Archie Duff, appearing suddenly in the smoking-room, 
where young Clere was seated alone, moodily smoking the cigar in 
which he ordinarily indulged before retiring to rest. 

Apparently young Clere was in no mood for conversation. 

“Don’t 1?” said he, laconically. 

“Don’t you? No, you don’t.” Duff fetched a chair and sat 
down opposite his friend. “I want to have a little quiet talk with 
you, old fellow. You know what about.” 

“Hanged if I do!” 

“Pshaw, my dear boy. Don’t let us waste any time in fencing. 
I want to ask you a few questions about your engagement.” 

Cyril shifted uneasily in his chair. 

** What do you want to know about my engagement, Archie ? 
That’s a subject I don’t care to discuss with anybody,” said he. 

“With anybody but me. I know you don’t mind talking about 
it to me. Come, Cyril, don’t be rusty; I’m deuced sorry to see 
your good fortune disagree with you in this way.” 

Cyril Clere puffed at his cigar for some minutes in silence; then 
he took the weed out of his mouth and said— 

“You mean well, old chap, I know, but I wish to Heaven you 
wouldn’t talk about my good fortune.” 
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“‘T wish to Heaven you could look upon it in that light.” 

*‘T-shall never do that.” 

“ And yet this young lady—your cousin—is charming enough to 
turn any man’s head.” 

“TJ should think her charming enough if I wasn’t engaged to 

Aren’t you going to have a cigar ?” 

“No, not to-night. I say, what a pity it is Miss Cunningham 
couldn’t have fallen in love with some other fellow. Then she 
might have been willing to release you, don’t you know, and you'd 
have been free to marry—well—anybody you liked.” 

A not unnatural suspicion crossed Cyril Clere’s mind. 

“ Are you anxious to try your own luck with Belle ?” he asked, 
knocking the ashes off the end of his cigar. 

Young Duff coloured up to the roots of his hair. 

“Oh, come—I say—hang it, Cyril. Now, I call this deuced 
unfair,” he exclaimed, warmly. He looked so disturbed that Cyril 
hastened to smooth down his ruffled plumes. 

“No offence, old chappie. It wont be a very natural anxiety 
on your part. If I hadn’t been in love with the dearest and 
bonniest girl in all England, bless her, I daresay I should have 
fallen in love with Belle. She isn’t the sort of girl one meets 
with every day.” 

“No, that she isn’t, by Jove! And I tell you what, Cyril, she 
deserves a better fate than to be tied to a man who can’t care for 
her properly because he happens to love another woman better.” 

“How can I help that? A fellow can’t be spoons on two 
women at once—at least you may be able to, J can’t. It’s deuced 
hard on me. I think you'll allow that. And it’s hard on Lizzie 
too. I believe—I’m pretty sure—she cares for me. Id been 
meaning to propose to her every day, and then this infernal 
will—” Poor Cyril puffed away desperately at his cigar. He 
looked so white and miserable that Archie would gladly have said 
something to console him; only under the circumstances he 
hardly knew what to say. 

“If I’d been in your place, I think I should have made a clean 
breast of it—told my cousin exactly how the land lay,” he said, 
after the lapse ofa few minutes. 

“Tf you’d been in my place, old fellow, you’d have done as I’ve 
done. I don’t see how any man with a spark of honour about him 
could have done otherwise. Supposing I’d made a clean breast of 
it as you say, and told my cousin exactly how the land lay, well, 
she would have given me my freedom to a dead certainty; but 
do you think I should have cared about the freedom, knowing that 
it was purchased at her expense ? What would have become of 
Belle? She hasn’t been brought up, as some girls are, with 
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practical ideas, upon the subject of expenditure. She hasn’t had 
a first-class education. I don’t believe for one instant she would 
have been able to earn an honest living—it’s hard enough for 
fellows to keep themselves afloat nowadays—and another thing, 
Belle’s good leoks would have been sadly in the way of her earning 
an honest livi ing I tell you, Archie, I should feel as though 
I were robbing “that girl of her life if I were to deprive her of her 
inheritance by sneaking out of the engagement now. What is it 
Shylock says— 


‘ You take away my life 
When you do take the means by which I live.’’ 


“ Pshaw, my dear fellow, I think your notions of honour are a 
little bit strained, ” said Archie; “I’m glad for your own peace 
of mind that you haven’t committed yourself with Lizzie Howard. 
Of course, feeling as you do about things, you’d be glad to hear 
that Lizzie consoles herself.” 

A dark look came over young Clere’s handsome face. 

“* What do you mean, consoles herself?” he said shortly. 

*“ What, haven’t you heard ?—about Tom Mapleson, I mean.” 

“What about Tom Mapleson? Fire away, old fellow. You 
needn't be afraid of cutting into me. It can't effect me now, one 
way or the other,” the young man laughed bitterly; “is Lizzie 
engaged to Tom Mapleson? Is that the latest news ?” 

“No, no. I’ve never heard that she’s actually engaged to him. 
No, not actually engaged. They—er—they 9s 

“ What hav e you heard? You may as well tell me‘all you know. 
Hang it, man! Haven’t you got atongue in your head? Can’t 
you see that you’re keeping me on the rack ?” 

* Well, I've heard that he’s deucedly attentive to her, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

*Confound him! He was always trying to creep up her sleeve.” 

* Did you know him, then?” 

“Not I. I met him once, just after the governor’s death. It 
was he who read out the will and——” 

“ Just so. Oh, by-the-bye, do you think he could have had any 
hand in drawing up that will ?” 

* What d’ye mean ?” 

“Well, what I mean is this. From what you’ve told me, he 
must have had a pretty strong influence over your poor old governor, 
Do you think he used that influence to rid himself of a dangerous 
rival 7” 

“Lord knows! I’m the most unfortunate beggar that ever 
stepped, I know that.” 

“ What are you two fellows colloquing about ?” cried Algy Lam- 
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bert, breaking in suddenly upon the téte-d-téte; “you look 
preciously thirsty, both of you. Why didn’t you ring for the spirits, 
Archie ? ” 

There was no more confidential talk that night. 

The following week was whiled away pleasantly enough in riding 
and driving excursions and long walks all about the neighbourhood. 
The time of year was favourable for long walks; and it not 
unfrequently happened that Tom Hickson found himself, whether 
by accident or design, walking side by side with Belle in the rear 
of the little party. Belle had a mania for collecting wild flowers. 
She liked to linger about the hedges and hunt for red berries, 
meadow saffron, harebells, and what not. No flower was too common 
or insignificant to be added to her nosegay ; it need hardly be said 
that Hickson’s eyes and hands were entirely at the young girl’s 
service. He was not so quick at spying out the different specimens 
as she; but in escalading steep banks and stretching to the tops of 
the hedges after scarlet berries, his superior length of limb made 
him an efficient helpmate. Then it was curious to note the care 
which he took of Belle, and his anxiety lest she should get her 
feet wet or her clothes torn in scrambling over ditches and through 
gaps in the hedges. Belle, who had been used to vault over ditches 
like a young deer, could very well have dispensed with these little 
attentions ; only—well, it would have seemed ungracious to ignore 
the hand which was stretched out for her encouragement and sup- 
port. Mary Lambert looked on and felt rather disquieted. She 
could hardly fall foul of the young man on the score of his polite- 
ness; but she reflected that it was Clere, and not Hickson, who 
ought to have been paying Belle these little attentions. 

One afternoon it happened that Belle went for a long ramble by 
herself all over Banstead downs. The gentlemen, with the excep- 
tion of Hickson, who had been called away suddenly to London on 
business, were out with their guns, and Mary Lambert was confined 
to her room with a sick headache, so the girl was forced to content 
herself with the society of the two collie dogs, Prince and Rover. 
The early part of the day had been fine and sunshiny, but as the 
afternoon wore on there came a change. Belle had been walking 
along with her head bent and her eyes downcast, lost in thought, 
and unobservant of anything that might be going on around, when 
a long, low roll of thunder startled her out of her absorption. 

She glanced round rather fearfully. She was not naturally 
timorous, but a thunderstorm always tried her nerves. The sk 
looked black, blacker than she had ever seen it look before. The 
wind had risen too, and the dust was eddying round and blowing 
up into her face. Belle felt decidedly nervous. She was a long way 
from home, and it was evident that a heavy thunderstorm was pre- 
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paring to burst overhead. What had she been thinking about to 
wander so far away from home ? 

“ My dear Miss Cunningham, how lucky I am to have found 
you,” cried a voice that seemed to come from the skies ; and look- 
ing round in a startled way, Belle beheld Tom Hickson in the act 
of scrambling through a gap in the hedge that grew on the top of 
a steep bank bordering the road where she was walking. 

“I’m afraid I startled you. What an awkward blundering 
fellow I am,” continued the young man contritely, for Belle had 
grown suddenly pale, and her parasol had fallen from her hand 
on to the dusty road ; “you look so pale. Have you got a head- 
ache?” He picked up her parasol and gave it to her. 

“Yes, I have; and I’m afraid we’re in for a bad thunderstorm,” 
replied Belle, steadying her voice with difficulty; “my head 
always aches in this way when there’s thunder in the air.” 

Even as she spoke a vivid flash of lightning rent the skies, and 
then presently there followed a second roll of thunder, louder and 
longer than the previous one. 

“Are you frightened ?” he said. He was studying the angry 
sky, and casting about in his mind as to where he could take 
Belle for shelter. 

“T was frightened, but I don’t mind so much now you're with 
me,” she said involuntarily ; but when she saw the quick flush of 
pleasure that rose to his face, she would gladly have retracted 
her words. 

“Can you do a little rough walking?” said he; “if we cut 
across those meadows to the right, we shall come to an old barn 
that will serve us for shelter.” 

“But how was it that you found me here?” asked Belle, as 
they struck into the footpath running through the meadows in 
question. “I thought you were going to remain in town all day ?” 

“T managed to get my business over sooner than I had ex- 
pected to do, and when I got back and learned that you were out 
all alone on such an afternoon as this—well, I thought the best 
thing I could do would be to find you and bring you back 
again.” 

“Not another word was spoken until the two were safe within 
the shelter of the old barn. Hickson made a rough sort of couch 
for Belle out of a pile of clean straw that had been deposited in 
one of the corners; but the girl was too nervous and too restless 
to remain seated for many minutes together. She kept starting 
to her feet as the lightning shot athwart them,and at every fresh 
peal of thunder she trembled, and pressed her hands nervously 
together and glanced up apprehensively, as though she feared the 
building was about to topple down upon their heads. Hickson 
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did his best to calm her fears. He stood just within the shelter 
of the barn, and watched the storm which was sweeping towards 
them over the wide expanse of pasture-land. 

“T think it will pass over soon,” he said reassuringly ; but the 
words had barely passed his lips, when a loud thunder-clap 
literally shook the ground under their feet. 

Belle shuddered. 

“Did you feel the ground rock just then?” she said rather 
breathlessly. “How I wish it would rain.” But though the 
thunder crashed, and the lightning blazed, and the clouds hung 
so low that they seemed to be resting on the summits of the 
distant hills, there wasn’t a single drop of rain. 

“T wish you would come right inside, Mr. Hickson. You can’t 
think how nervous it makes me to see you standing out there,” 
cried Belle suddenly. 

“My dear Miss Cunningham, you needn’t have any fears for 
me, I’m all right,” replied Tom, without changing his position. 

“ Ah, but I want you to come inside for my sake, I feel so 
much braver when you're sitting beside me,” she went on in a 
pleading sort of way. She was really nervous about him, and she 
thought this last argument would be sure to prevail. “I don’t 
know how it is, but I always feel safer with you to take care of 
me, than with anybodyelse. I suppose it must be because you're 
so courageous yourself, you make me feel courageous too.” 

This was more than Hickson could bear unmoved. 

“ How I wish I could take care of you always!” he exclaimed, 
moving hastily to her side, and really not quite knowing, in the 
sudden irruption of strong, passionate feeling, what he was saying 
or doing—* Belle! Belle!” 

And then—who can say positively how such things come about 
—his arms were round the slight, girlish form, and she was 
trembling and half sobbing on his breast. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ WHERE’s Belle?” cried Algy Lambert, when the little party, 
with the exception of Belle, assembled round the breakfast-table 
on the following morning. 

“Belle isn’t very well to-day,” his wife replied; “she isn’t 
getting up. I’m afraid she caught a severe chill yesterday. She 
seems to have a nasty feverish cold on her.” 

“ Really, I’m very sorry to hear that. I thought Belle never 
had colds,” observed Cyril Clere, doing his best to assume a 
suitable expression of sorrow. 
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“ She ought to try the sweating cure,” cried young Duff; “ best 
thing out for a cold. It’s simple enough, and very easy of 
application. All that you require is a spirit-lamp with a suffici- 
ently large wick. You just make the patient sit down undressed 
in a chair with the lamp between her feet, and then you take two 
or three good thick blankets and wrap them all round her from 
the neck to the ground, so as to enclose the lamp; and then, 
don’t you know, the hot air passes freely all about the patient’s 
body. The great thing in attacking a cold is to restore the free 
action of the skin.” 

“‘ But Belle seems so feverish,” said Mary Lambert doubtfully ; 
“T shouldn’t like—I’m afraid it’s rather too late to do anything 
of that kind.” 

“We'd better send for the doctor,” said her husband; “ Parkins,” 
to the maid-servant who came in with a fresh relay of hot 
buttered toast, “tell John to drive round to Dr. Hunt, and ask 
him, with my compliments, to come and see Miss Cunningham, 
as soon as possible.” 

Hickson was silent, but the hand which lifted his coffee-cup to 
his lips shook visibly. 

“We seem to be all wrong this morning, somehow,” Mary 
Lambert said presently ; “ here’s Mr. Hickson declaring that he'll 
have to leave by the 11.45 train, Algy.” 

“Hickson leave by the 11.45!” cried Lambert; “ nonsense, 
my dear fellow, you’re not going to run away from us just yet, 
surely.” 

“Unfortunately I must. This morning I had a business 
summons which must be attended to at once. I’m sure you know 
how very sorry I shall be to leave you all.” 

“Not more sorry than we shall be to see you go, you bet. 
Must you leave by the 11.45?” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter about that particular train. I 
should like to wait and hear what the doctor has to say about 
Miss Cunningham.” 

And Belle? The girl lay in her bed upstairs, her face turned 
towards the wall, her two hands pressed tightly over her eyes and 
brow, as though she were striving to press back the pain that 
was racking her poor head. Her hands were hot, her body 
ached, she felt hot and cold, and hot again by turns; and when 
there was nobody by, lo! she was crying bitterly in a stealthy sort 
of way. Mary Lambert brought her up a little breakfast, the 
kind of breakfast that she thought would be likely to tempt a 
sick person ; but the girl merely sipped some of the warm coffee 
(it was just by way of showing her gratitude); she could not 
touch a morsel of food. She begged Mary to go downstairs 
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again, and not to trouble about her any more. “She wanted to be 
left quite alone,” she said. “It was a chill that she had taken, a 
slight chill, and what with the fright about the thunderstorm of 
yesterday—she was always so cowardly about thunder—and—and 


” 


—but she should be all right again very soon—— 

“Why, Belle,” her friend said, regarding her fixedly, “ you're 
crying.” 

There was no answer; only Belle put her hand over her 
eyes. 

“ Belle, Belle, what is it? Is your head so bad?” said Mary, 
sitting down beside the bed and laying her hand on Belle’s, 
caressingly ; “can’t I do anything for you? Don’t cry, dearest. 
The doctor will be here by-and-by.” 

“TI know you think me a sad baby,” the girl said, making an 
effort to control herself, “and I’m so sorry: it must be depressing 
to you to see me like this, but ’m—” here she broke down 
utterly, and began to sob as though her heart would break. 

Mary was terribly perplexed. That there was something 
weighing upon Belle’s mind and distressing her, she felt not the 
shadow of a doubt, and she had a shrewd suspicion, moreover, 
that the something was connected with Tom Hickson. She 
wished, for Belle’s own sake, that the girl would confide in her, 
so that she might give her comfort and, perhaps, counsel too. 

But when the fit of weeping was over, Belle showed no inclina- 
tion to talk further. She seemed mostly anxious to be left quite 
alone; and so, after a little while, Mary went gently out of the 
room and stole downstairs. 

Hickson waited about, with his traps ready packed, to hear 
what the doctor had to say about Belle: and when he had been 
assured that there was nothing seriously wrong with the young 
lady, he begged the loan of a time-table and looked out a suitable 
train, saying that he must be off now with as much speed as 
might be. They were all genuinely sorry to part with the tall 
stalwart soldierly goes bergen ; and Mary Lambert lingered on 
the doorstep and watched the dog-cart (which had been sent 
round to convey him to the station) until it was out of sight. 

“ What’s that you’ve got in your hand?” her husband said to 
her when she came indoors again and shut the door. 

“ Tt’s a letter which Mr. Hickson asked me to deliver to Belle,” 
she replied ; “I sha’n’t take it up to her just yet, because the doctor 
gave her asedative and said that she wasn’t to be disturbed on any 
account.” 

“ But Belle’s nerves were too unstrung to be soothed by the mild 
sedative which had been administered to her by the doctor's orders. 
She lay upstairs in the darkened room, with her face pressed against 
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the pillows in a kind ofagony of sorrow and shame and self-reproach. 
What was thisthing that she had‘done, she who of her own free 
will had engaged herself to her cousin—who was even now wearing 
upon her left hand the badge of that engagement. What would her 
cousin think of her, if he knew about her breach of faith ? What 
would Mary Lambert think? Mary, who, as she well knew, had 
such a high opinion of her friend’s proud and honourable spirit. 
What would everybody think? A flirt—a jilt—a light coquette— 
a girl who encouraged men to make love to her out of a spirit of 
mischief—those were some of the terms that people, women espe- 
cially, would be only-too ready toapply to her.. And he—that other 
—would he go away and perhaps think bitterly of her because she 
had brought trouble to him, and a heart-ache? Oh, why had fate 
dealt so hardly with both of them? Why—but it was sad to 
think of his going right away so that she should see him no more, 
and perhaps be would never know how sorry she was, and that she 
reproached herself bitterly with having caused him pain. Poor 
Belle. She heard the dog-cart drive round to the front door, and 
then she lay and listened to the noise that was going on in the 
hall, the voices talking, the tramp of men’s feet; and then she 
heard the final adieu spoken, and the sound of cart-wheels passing 
underneath her bedroom window, then dying away gradually upon 
the high road. He was gone; and there was a dull pain at her 
heart which the fast-flowing tears failed to relieve. 

Mary Lambert came in about an hour later and gave the girl 
her letter, going out of the room again directly afterwards and 
closing the door behind her. 

Belle broke the seal of the envelope with fingers that strove in 
vain to be steady. There were only a few lines, and they were 
blotted and blurred. They ran thus :— 


“Forgive me—forgive me, Belle. I was mad yesterday—mad 
with love—mad with despair—mad at the thought that you love 
me and that I shall never be able to call you mine. I hardly knew 
what I was saying or doing. Forgive me, dear one. So long as I 
live I shall never be able to forgive myself for having caused you 
pain—you, for whom I would gladly lay down my useless life— 
and, though it breaks my heart to have to write such words to 
you, forget me—try to forget that such a man as Tom Hickson 
ever crossed your path in life. Knowing your generous and hon- 
ourable spirit as I well do, I fear that you will reproach yourself for 
what has happened; but, Belle, the fault was all mine. I knew 
that I loved you, I had loved you since the hour of our first 
meeting—I knew that you were promised to your cousin, and yet 
I allowed myself to linger near you. I fought against my love, 
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and yet I cherished it too. Forgive me, Belle, dear, dear Belle, 
my one and only love. Forget me—yet not altogether. Farewell. 
“Yours till death, 
“?. 


Later on in the day, when the first dinner-bell (warning people 
that it was time to go and dress for dinner) had just sounded, 
young Duff was crossing the hall to goto his room when the 
library-door opened from within and Cyril Clere appeared, looking 
pale and excited. 

“Just come in here. I want to show you something,” he 
cried, grasping Archie by the arm. 

They went together into the library which was dimly lighted by 
a lamp shaded in green. 

“ Look at that,” Cyril cried, pointing to a blotting-book which 
lay open on the table. 

Archie looked at the blotting-book, and then he looked at Cyril. 
Was his friend going mad ? 

“Why, what the deuce—what am I to look at the blotting 
book for ?” said he. 

“Can’t you see ?” exclaimed the other impatiently; “ here ”—he 
detached one of the thin sheets of blotting-paper, and held it close 
to the light—*“ now come and read what you see written down 
there. The paper is so thin that the ink has soaked through to 
the other side, and so you can make out the words quite plainly.” 

Archie obeyed rather unwillingly. 

“TI say, it doesn’t seem quite fair, don’t you know. It’s like 
prying into other people’s secrets. .... Whose writing is this, and 
what the deuce do you want me to play the jesuit for ?” 

* You'll see directly. Just read what you can make out, there’s 
a good fellow. I’m quite justified in asking you to.” 

Thus adjured, Archie read slowly and with many pauses, stoppages 
and ejaculations of astonishment, a fragmentary fac-simile of the 
letter which Belle was at this very moment pressing to her fevered 
lips. 

Mi By Jove!” was his exclamation, when he had thoroughly 
mastered the drift of the words. He put the sheet of blotting- 
paper down, and looked at Cyril. “T. H., that stands for Tom 
Hickson, of course. By Jove! who would have thought that 
Hickson was such a sly dev— I say, what shall you do about this, 
old fellow ?” 

“Do about it ?” echoed his friend, taking up the sheet of paper, 
folding it and transferring it to his breast-coat pocket ; “ it’s a 
game for freedom that I’m going to play, Archie, my boy, and 
this,” hugging his pocket, “is my only trump card.” 

m 2 
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“Don’t do anything rash,” said Archie. 

“Pshaw! what a cautious chap you are,” cried Cyril. A deep 
flush had overspread his handsome, delicate features, and his blue 
eyes sparkled from suppressed excitement. “If I can get hold of 
Hickson I shall wring the truth out of him, you bet. I tell you, 
man, I feel already as though a millstone had been lifted from my 
neck. I’ve been wondering lately whether I should cut my throat 
or run off to one of the Colonies—and poor Belle, she hasn’t been 
looking at all well the past week—she hasn’t been in her usual 
spirits. Even you must have noticed the change. But I think— 
I hope I shall be able to put allthat right now. Hickson must be 
deucedly well off, from what they say, so Belle will be a rich 
woman after all And Lizzie F 

“Tsay, old man, don’t you go counting your chickens before 
they’re hatched,” struck in Archie. But before the words were 
well out of his mouth, Cyril had darted from the room and the 
next minute his voice could be heard talking to somebody in the 
hall. 

Who was he talking to, and what was he talking about ? 

He was making enquiries, of one of the servants, about trains. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE mist that had been hanging over London all day was fast 
dissolving into light rain, when Cyril Clere knocked at the door 
of the modest little Mayfair mansion occupied by Tom Hickson, 
and asked the servant, who appeared in answer to his summons, 
whether her master was in. Receiving an answer in the aftirma- 
tive, he sent in his card, and half a minute later was striding into 
the cosy little room where Hickson was seated alone, moodily 
smoking a cigar, and turning over the leaves of one of Gaborian’s 
red paper-covered novels. 

“TI say, Hickson,” said Cyril, coming to the point without any 
circumlocution, as soon as the door had closed behind him, “ I 
want you to answer me a simple question. Excuse my bursting 
in upon you in this unceremonious way, but—er—the fact is—er 
—I want to know, is it true that you and my cousin Belle have 
got attached to one another? ” 

Hickson’s pale face turned a shade paler than before. He had 
flung away his cigar and novel, and had sprung to his feet at 
Cyril’s entrance, and now he stood grasping the back of a chair 
with one hand, while with the other a tugged at his moustache, 


striving, not very effectually, to conceal the working of his 
mouth. 
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“‘ Has Belle told you, then?” he muttered hoarsely. 

“ Belle has told me nothing. I haven’t seen Belle, but I have 
seen—something. There, look at that.” Cyril fumbled in his 
coat pocket, and produced the sheet of blotting-paper, which he 
handed to Hickson. 

The latter took it and looked at it in a bewildered sort of way. 

“What has this got to do with Bel—with Miss Cunningham ?” 
he said. 

It was now Cyril’s turn to seem confused. 

“ Why —er—the fact is, 1 went into the library to write a letter 
before dinner, and I got hold of the same—er—that is, I opened 
the blotting-book, and was just going to begin, don’t you know, 
when I saw—I couldn’t help seeing—the impress of a letter 
written to Belle in your handwriting, and signed with your 
initials.” 

The truth flashed upon Hickson in an instant. He sunk into 
a chair and covered his face with his hands. 

But Cyril grasped him by the arm. 

** Are you sure that Belle loves you, and would you marry her 
to-morrow if she were free ?” he cried eagerly, even breathlessly. 
Something in his tone made Hickson look up, and the eyes of the 
two men met point blank. On Cyril’s face there was a look of 
radiant gladness. 

Tom Hickson set his teeth firmly on his shaking under-lip. 
He held his breath. A new wild hope was beginning to stir 
within him, and yet, he hardly dared aliow himself to hope. 

“Is it possible that you are willing to set her free?” he said, 
or rather gasped. He could not utter another word just then. 

Cyril took his hand and grasped it heartily. 

“ Don’t look so white about it, Hickson,” said he; “ if I didn’t 
feel quite sure that you’re one of the right sort, I shouldn’t be will- 
ing torelease Belle from her promise. I’m fond of my cousin, 
though I don’t love her as a man ought to love his wife. She, 
poor girl, never cared for me, as I saw from the beginning. 
Thank Heaven, that,” pointing to the sheet of blotting-paper, 
“has saved us from a terrible mistake that would in all pro- 
bability have wrecked the happiness of every one of us.” 

“ But the will—the money,” stammered Hickson; “have you 
forgotten that by giving up Belle you will forfeit——-” 

“The money, be hanged,” the other cried light-heartedly ; 
“ you're warm enough, as they say, to make up to Belle for the 
loss of her share, and as for me—well, I don’t think I shall 
be quite without consolation either.” 

Hickson saw that there was something more to follow; and so 
he wheeled a big easy chair close to the fender, and made Cyril 
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sit down in it, producing cigars, and ringing for some spirits and 
soda-water, after which the two men remained talking together 
in a very confidential sort of way, till the hands of the little gilt 
clock on the mantelshelf pointed to midnight. 


CuHaPTerR VI. 


EIGHTEEN months have passed away since then ; and Belle, now 
Mrs. Hickson, is entertaining a select party of friends in the 
drawing-room of one of the big houses in Park Crescent. The 
Lamberts are among the guests, and Archie Duff, and Cyril Clere 
and his wife, the latter a pretty little woman with sunny curling 
hair and large languishing light-blue eyes. 

Dinner is announced, and they all file downstairs two by two, 
into the spacious, well-lighted dining-room. Mary Lambert’s 
partner is a portly middle-aged gentleman, who thinks a great 
deal more of a good dinner than he does of the prettiest woman 
in Christendom; and so while he devotes himself to red mullet 
stewed in port and other delicacies of the season, she has plenty 
of leisure to be amused by the conversation, carried on (in a dis- 
creet undertone) on her left-hand-side. 

“ Monstrous pretty woman, Mrs. Hickson—don’t you think so ?” 
says the owner of a long fair moustache to the lady who has fallen 
to his lot in the general stampede; “something so fresh and 
bright about her.” 

“Tis an affront to any woman to hear another commended.” 

“She’s pretty—in a way, though I can’t say I admire that 
dairymaid style myself. JI like something a little more spirit- 
uelle,” the lady whose sallow skin has earned her the sobriquet 
of “‘ pasty-face ” replies rather tartly ; “ now her cousin, Mr, Clere, 
is handsome, if you like——” 

“Wasn’t she engaged to her cousin at one time, and wasn’t 
there some talk about a curious will that her re 

“Oh, yes. I believe they tried to keep it as dark as they could, 
but the truth leaked out somehow. The old man made a will 
leaving all his money between the two cousins on condition that 
they married each other—the money was to be forfeited if they 
did not marry each other, and so they got engaged for a time; 
but then they fell out, or something, and so the match was broken 
off, and then soon after Mr. Hickson proposed to Belle Cunning- 
ham and was accepted, and Mr. Clere got engaged to his present 
wife. It was just like a story that you read in a book, and the 
oddest part of it all was, that the money wasn’t forfeited after 
all. There was some flaw in the will, I believe—I know there 
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was an awful lot of talk about the law of mortmain which makes it 
illegal—or something—to leave money to corporations and things 
of that kind without the Queen’s leave. I don’t quite know how 
it is, but I know the money all came to Mr. Clere, and he wanted 
to divide with his cousin, but she wouldn’t hear of that, and so he 
made handsome settlements on her at her marriage 

there was something about a Mr. Mapleson too. There was a Mr. 
Mapleson who was very sweet on young Mrs. Clere—that was before 
she was married—and he wanted to marry her and all that, and 
they do say that he had a hand in drawing up the will. He wanted 
to prevent Cyril Clere from marrying Lizzie—Lizzie—I forget 
what her name was.” 

The owner of the fair moustache looks a little bored. 

“Well, Hickson and his wife seem a very devoted couple,” he 
says, and then he drains his glass. 

“Ah, but how long do you suppose that will last?” says the 
lady. 
Mary Lambert glanced across the table at Belle. The girl was 
dressed in flowing black tulle and lace, with snowy camellias and 
delicate, quivering maiden-hair ferns on her bodice, A diamond 
necklace, with a locket studded all over with diamonds, glittered 
on her round white neck. Her cheeks were delicately flushed; 
her eyes were not less bright, but they looked softer, deeper, more 
lustrous, more earnest and thoughtful than of yore. It was the 
old story, Mary thought to herself. The sun’s kiss had changed 
the rosebud into a rose; the careless, merry, light-hearted girl 
was transformed into the thoughtful, loving woman. Dinner 
over, Mary found occasion to have a little private talk with her 
young hostess. 

“What a splendid necklace you have on, my dear,” she 
exclaimed, in the course of conversation. The two ladies were sitting 
side by side on a sofa near the fire-place. “ I suppose Tom gave that 
to you?—Generous Tom! I wish Algy would make me such a 
present. What have you got inside the locket ? Tom’s portrait, 
or a lock of Tom’s hair?” 

Belle smiled. She glanced round the room, then seeing that 
the guests were all occupied with one another, she motioned to 
Mary to come a little closer, then touched the spring of the 
locket, and lo! the jewelled lid flew back, disclosing—what ? 
Something pink that was wrapped and folded tightly together. 

Mary looked and looked, and rubbed her eyes. 

“What on earth is it, my dear? I can’t see,” she whispered. 

Belle closed the locket with a snap, and let it fall again on her 
white neck. 

“Only a sheet of blotting-paper,” she whispered back. 





THE MYSTERY AT THE OLD GREY HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SHADOWS OF THE PAST,” ETC. 


I aM one of a large and cheery family. My father is the doctor 
in the brisk little town of Langford, and year by year his olive- 
branches have so flourished around his table, that his comfortable 
income has narrowed to somewhat small dimensions. 

I do not, however, feel sure that people are any the less happy 
for being obliged to cut and contrive a little. My sisters and I 
had to turn our dresses instead of having new ones, but even in 
that there was a pleasure, for the family group would assemble to 
admire and congratulate, and protest that the costumes looked as 
well, if not better than new ones, and the tender-eyed mother 
would whisper that we should have the new ones as soon as she 
could manage it. In such a household there was not much time 
for fancies, as may be supposed. Our lives were thoroughly busy 
ones ; each member of the family, old and young, had his or her 
daily duties; our parents wisely made us all useful, and so we were 
all happy. 

I was not the eldest, a brother and a sister had been born before 
me, but if my dear, just parents had a favourite child, I believe it 
was myself. 

Perhaps it was that I was totally unlike all the rest. In a family 
of brunettes I was the only blonde; and I was very fair indeed. 
The fair Miss Raymond was my sobriquet wherever we went. 

Doctors are obliged to entertain, even if they wre poor; their 
patients expect it, and my father made a point of giving a dance 
every Christmas. 

All these parties I had attended year after year, but that which 
took place on my eighteenth birthday proved the largest land- 
mark in my short career; the first milestone upon the new road I 
was to travel. lt all came about so strangely, too, just as if it 
was to be. 

Our rooms were looking very pretty ; we had twined the gasalier 
with evergreens, and festooned the rather shabby walls with holly 
and mistletoe ; and the great bay-window was turned into a bower, 
with pillars and trellis work of greenery and flowers, and was hung 
with tiny lamps of varied hues; while a few Turkish lanterns 
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within aided the effect ; and on this bower was hung a gift for 
every guest, nothing much worth having you may be sure, but just 
little souvenirs made by our girlish hands; and the people of 
Langford, being easily pleased, accepted our trifling offerings and 
treasured them for our sakes. Perhaps I am conceited, but J 
think we are favourites in Langford. 

When the first peal was heard at the bell,a little before the 
proper time, we ran down helter skelter to receive our guests, but 
only found young Robert Hilyer, the lawyer’s son, waiting in the 
hall. 

“Oh! Miss Lily,” he said, as he sighted me. “Do you think 
Mrs. Raymond would object to our bringing a friend ?” 

“ Lady or gentleman ?” I replied cautiously. “A nice dancing- 
man would bea requisition ;” then suddenly remembering manners, 
I ended politely, “ but any friend of yours will be welcome, and 
mamma will not object one little bit.” 

“Thank you—I think you will like him,” and our old play- 
fellow Bob turned to the door, then he stopped, and added sheep- 
ishly, “ but don’t like him too much, for my sake, Lily.” 

Poor Bob! he was perpetually vexing me with foolish speeches, 
yet I do not know why I should have been really vexed, for I don’t 
think they would have annoyed my sister Mary at all. 

I went in and told my mother that we were to have an addition 
to our party, and the guests came dropping in one by one. The 
Hilyers were rather late, but we had not begun todance when they 
arrived. 

“Miss Lily Raymond, Mr. Fairfax,” that was all our intro- 
duction, and we knew each other. 

Perhaps Mr. Fairfax was not handsome. People say that Bob’s 
features are far better; but I thought his was the kindest and 
best face I had ever seen in my life. 

Two honest grey eyes looked into my own, and a well-shaped 
mouth smiled at me, displaying sound, powerful white teeth with 
no moustache to hide the sweetness of the expression; and zs I 
met those eyes my heart fluttered like a caged bird, as it had 
never done before. 

Yes, it was love at first sight on both sides, and before the even- 
ing was over, we each knew that such was the case. 

The presents on the bower had been distributed, and there was 
not one left, when Mr. Fairfax stood before me; there was no one 
near enough to hear his words, and I was just then taking a pin 
from a small heart-shaped pincushion to fasten a rent which some 
one had torn in my gossamer white dress. 

“ And where is my gift, Miss Raymond?” he asked, stepping 
beside me beneath the bower. 
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“ T didnot think you would care for such trifles,”. I answered, 
my face aglow ; “and I fear everything is gone.” 

“No, not everything; you have not given away your heart,” 
and he stretched out his hand towards the little pineushion which 
I held. 

“You wouldn’t care to have that, would you?” I asked, my 
eyes falling beneath his gaze. 

“Try me,” he answered, and in another moment my fingers 
were imprisoned in his. 

“You will never ask for it back, darling,” he pleaded, and hav- 
ing secured my scarlet bernouse which lay near at hand, he led 
me out by the open window into the moonlight beyond. 

* Lily, I love you,” he whispered, and wrapped my opera cloak 
around me with tender hands. 

Then there was silence between us—the silence of happiness 
too great for words. 

The following autumn we were married. 

It was somewhat a trial to me that my husband’s mother was 
to share our home, but to this arrangement I certainly could 
make no objection as she had lived in that house all the days of 
her married life. 

My Walter’s father, like mine, had been a doctor, and he had 
first been his partner, andat the old man’s death had succeeded to 
his practice. Our home was in a village, the village of Mears 
Norton, yet it could hardly be said to be in it, it did not stand in 
the main street as so many doctor’s houses do, but was the very 
last of that straggling little place, and virtually stood alone. 

My husband’s practice did not depend upon the inhabitants of 
Mears Norton only, for his father and he were well known in the 
county, both as followers of the hounds as well as of Esculapius. 

Our pretty domain was called “ The Grey House,” but who had 
sonamed it I cannot say. Mrs. Fairfax told me it had been called 
so before her time, and the oldest inhabitant in the parish had 
never known it by any other name, 

“The Grey House” must have been very old, for no one knew 
when it had been built; it might have been there for centuries, 
but for the wonderful state of its preservation. 

It was of grey stone, and well-clad with ivy ; while pyracanthus 
clung tenaciously to its massive portals, hiding its columns with 
green leaf and scarlet berry. 

Being an old house, it is little wonder that whispers were afloat 
to the effect that it was hawnted. 

That I heard those whispers is a matter of course; but I had 
never been of a meditative turn, and these rumours found no echo 
in my mind. Ghosts seldom appear in a family of ten, where the 
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father and mother are not: counted, gnd' I thought nothing about 
them. 

The loneliness of the Grey House, hewover, did fall upon me 
somewhat like a pall. 

My husband was very busy. "The Nov ember fogs, followed by 
December chills, had played an ugly tune upon the vocal chords 
and bronchial tubes of old and young; and it was a good time for 
the doctors, but scarcely so for ‘the doctors’ wives. My husband, 
Walter, did not think me very strong, and his great love made him 
careful of me, so I had not begun to go those promised “ rounds ” 
with him. I must wait-till the spring for that, he told me, or at 
any rate till my cough was gone ; so the days proved very long ones 
to me, and our evenings and nights were often disturbed too; 
Walter was so frequently wanted. I loved him, and did not regret 
my marriage, but life in the Grey House was a wonderful change 
from the dear old life in our busy home at Langford. There was 
no solitude there, and but little time for thought. One of those 
dear eleven, of whom I made the complete dozen, was always want- 
ing something, if it were only companionship. Now, there was 
no one to speak to but my mother-in-law, and she was in a low 
state of health, and almost confined to her room. This I did not 
at all mind when my husband was at; home, but during his many 
hours of absence, I well-nigh regretted the fact 

There was no need now for me to turn dresses; my trousseau 
had been a good one for all that my father was not wealthy, and I 
had enough good clothes to last me for years; my stockings were 
new and didn’t want one stitch. Walter’s shirts were all perfect, I 
couldn’t find a button off. I was not the young lady who had 
nothing to wear, but I was certainly one who had nothing to do. 
All my calls had been returned; the few festivities given in my 
honour had been attended, and Christmas was drawing near. 

We were to have given a party to acknowledge the civilities of 
our neighbours, but Mrs. Fairfax’s state of health precluded the 
possibility of anything of the sort. 

As the year waned, sodid her strength, and Walter was seriously 
alarmed about her. On Christmas Eve he passed his arm round 
me, “ Lily, darling,” he whispered, “I am sorry you should have 
such a dull season ; I fear you must feel it after your own bright 
old home.” 

“T feel nothing but happiness, love, when I have you with 
me,” I answered, raising my face for the kiss he did not fail to 
give me. 

“T fear my mother is very ill, little wife,” he continued in a 
low voice, “but please God, she may pull through. I have done 
all my work for to-night, my white lily, and we will hang our holly 
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wreaths together, it will be pleasant to do that our first year in 
our own home.” 

‘“‘T thought of that and waited,” I answered him with a smile. 

“* Of course you did, little one; love’s intuition told me so,” and 
he smiled too. 

During that evening we went up to see Walter’s mother many 
times, and we “ stirred the pudding ” when we came down again. 

The last piece of holly was being placed behind one of the 
pictures, when a violent peal at the surgery bell told its own tale. 

Mr. Fairfax was wanted immediately ! 

“ T thought I had visited every one who could by any possibility 
need me,” he said in a vexed tone, as he listened to its clanging. 
“They seem in a hurry, I had better see what is the matter.” 

He left the room accordingly, but soon returned. 

**T must go, little woman !” he said regretfully, “and I shall be 
lucky if I am home by midnight; I shall have ridden twenty 
miles before we meet again; look after my mother, there’s a 
darling.” 

“Yes, dear, and shall I send the servants to bed ? I can let 
you in.” 

“Tt would be as well, perhaps; I’ll ring for Martin to put away 
the horse, when Ireturn. He will get half a night’s rest before 
then,” and with one kiss he was gone. 

It was the first Christmas Eve I had ever spent virtually alone, 
and I felt very dull indeed. 

Every sound seemed to increase in volume and intensity; the 
very tick of the clock upon the mantelpiece seemed to bear an 
unusual meaning, seemed like the beating of a human heart, of 
human pulses, to have human hopes and human fears. 

I went up to look at Mrs. Fairfax—she was asleep. I came 
down again and played a game at “solitaire,” struck a few notes 
upon the piano, and shrank from the noise I had made. 

At nine I rang for prayers and read them, then gave my two 
maids and the lad their dismissal, telling them all to go to bed, 
and that Mr. Fairfax would ring the night-bell for Martin when 
he returned ; and once again I was alone. The fire was getting 
low, I replenished it with a log, which threw out fitful gleams, while 
I sat beside it thinking of my old home, and wondering if they 
missed me this first Christmas that their number had not been 
complete. 

From them I began to think of Mrs. Fairfax again, and ques- 
tioning whether she still slept. 

It certainly was a bitterly cold night, and a shiver would run, 
every now and then, down my back, but somehow I do not think it 
was altogether the cold which kept me crouching over that fire, 
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watching the gas jets and the blinking flames. I wanted to go 
upstairs to see my mother-in-law, but something chained me 
where I sat. Surely it could not be fear? 

I had never felt afraid, that I could remember, during those 
eighteen years of life in the old home at Langford. I had listened 
to ghost stories and had laughed at them, and yet as I sat there 
that Christmas Eve I recalled the rumours I had heard of there 
being something uncanny in my present home, and I felt uncom- 
fortable. I could not remember any definite tale or legend, but 
vague stories came to me of there being something amiss, and 
settling upon my mind, almost paralyzed it. 

“Am I myself?” I cried at length; “this will never do, Lily 
Fairfax; you're a coward!” 

Thus self accused, I sprang from my chair, and shook myself 
as a Newfoundland dog might do after indulging in too long a 
nap when his master’s premises want looking after; and with a 
feeling akin to fear—if not of fear itself, which contracts the 
heart and tightens the nerves—I crossed the room and ascended 
the stairs. 

How glad I was that I went! 

Mrs. Fairfax was awake and wanted some beef-tea, and her fire 
needed replenishing ; she was quite in a talkative mood, and I 
forgot myself while attending to her wants. 

It was eleven o’clock when I left her. I knew the hour, for 
the kitchen clock had struck it out as I bade her good-night. 

Mrs. Fairfax liked a warm room, so that above the kitchen had 
been appropriated to her use. 

“T shall very soon be asleep again, my dear,” she said kindly 
as I left her. Give my love to Walter, and wish him a happy 
Christmas, Lily, and the same to you, dear. You are a good wife 
and a good daughter, and when I am gone it will be a satisfaction 
to me that Walter hus made such a wise choice.” 

I kissed my mother-in-law and went downstairs, vaguely 
wondering whether Mrs. Fairfax would have the satisfaction she 
had spoken of, or whether in that rest of the grave her sleep 
would be too sound for any earthly thoughts to reach her; but 
work, slight as it had been, had had its good effect. I walked 
down the stairs with a firm step, and locked all the doors in the 
house, or saw that they were bolted, kitchen and all; and I put 
my husband’s slippers to the fire. Not only so, I went into the 
larder and fetched a cold chicken and a tongue, which I spread 
out upon a white cloth, with knives and forks and a tumbler and 
a wine glass, and surveyed my efforts with satisfaction. All 
look fresh and clear and home-like. 

** A vase of flowers to complete it,” I murmured to myself, as I 
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put some Christmas roses mixed’ with red-berried holly in the 
centre of the table. “ There! it does look nice, and Walter will 
be hungry after his long ride.” 

Once more I seated myself by the fire, listening only to the 
contented whispers of my own heart, and for the footfall of my 
husband’s horse, till again my senses began to feel strained, and 
my nerves at tension. 

I had left the door of the dining-room open, and I.could hear 
the dull, monotonous tick of the kitchen clock, which somehow 
refused to keep pace with tlie one on the mantelpiece, and in 
vain my pulses strove to beat in unison with both; when 
suddenly a sound I could not understand smote my ears—knock 
—knock—knock ! 

If I had been in bed I should undoubtedly have put my head 
under the clothes; as it was, my hearing seemed to grow doubly 
acute, and I sat bolt upright to listen. Had I then possessed a 
dozen ears I should have listened with them all. 

After a time, hearing no further sound, I crept to the foot of 
the stairs. Could Mrs. Fairfax have been knocking? If so, I 
ought to go to her; but if on the contrary she were asleep, I 
should be wrong to disturb her. 

What ought I to do? No sound whatever came to me now, 
but the even tick, tick, tick of that old clock in the kitchen; so 
with quiet footsteps I returned to my easy chair beside the dining- 
room fire. 

Half-past eleven had struck out from the village church tower. 
I had heard it borne upon the frosty night air, and I had heard 
it echoed in my own kitchen. 

“How distinctly that clock does tick to-night!” I thought, 
yet I had never noticed the fact before; nothing else broke the 
silence, and both silence and tick became painful to me. I bore 
it till a quarter to twelve, then the desire to scream grew upon 
me, yet I could not tell why, for was I not in my own home, 
sitting by my own bright fire awaiting the return of my own 
husband ? It was simply absurd to imagine that there could be 
the faintest possible cause for nervousness. 

“Twelve o'clock! When will Walter be back?” Stroke by 
stroke the hour was tolled out, then again those mysterious sounds 
I had heard before—knock, knock ! 

My heart gave a great bound, a sense of fear paralyzed me, and 
then I determined to combat it. 

I braced my nerves and rose—rose and walked with firm steps, 
but beating heart into the passage; once more I listened at the 
foot of the stairs, at the patient’s door, but there was no sound. 

Then I descended and searched the kitchen, but there was 
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nothing unusual tobe seen there; the cat lay before the dying 
embers, and the old clock ticked on monotonously; I even went 
into the scullery, but there, too, silence reigned, and not a thing 
was out of place. I listened at the outside door which led into 
the yard, and could hear the snore of the dog in his kennel, as he 
lay dreaming of his last day’s. sport, or his much-enjoyed bones ; 
with this exception, all was still in the yard. 

Perhaps, after all, my mother-in-law was ill; and I ascended 
the stairs again, and again I listened at her door; I was afraid to 
disturb her for I knew how much my husband had wished that 


she should sleep. Slight as was the noise I made, she heard me, 
and spoke : 


“ Lily, is anything the matter ?” 

So I opened her door and went in. She had not slept since I 
had left her, but had been tossing about with pain, she told me ; 
and she, too, had heard those mysterious sounds, and wanted me 
to explain them. That I could not do; but I gave her her 
medicine, and smoothed her pillows, and after awhile she turned 
her face again to the wall; and I gently closed ‘her door, and left 
her once more alone. 

Yet again I sat down by the fire, and the kitchen clock 
announced a quarter past twelve; what occurred after that I can 
scarcely tell you, for the next thing I heard was a fearful crash ! 
I thought the very walls of the house must have given way, and 
then, oh, what. an awful stillness followed. 

It was impossible to bear it alone, my heart beat as if it would 
burst, and with one wild cry I rushed up the stairs and into the 
sick woman’s room, without a single thought as to the conse- 
quences. 

There sat Mrs. Fairfax bolt upright in bed, suddenly aroused 
from sleep—sleep which was of such value to her—with her eyes 
starting almost from their sockets. 

“Lily, what is it?” she gasped. 

Her fear steadied mine. “I do not know, mother,” I replied, 
“but it cannot be anything very dreadful, and Walter will soon 
be home.” 

“My dear,” she returned, “the kitchen wall has certainly 
fallen in.” 

“Oh! no, mother, it has not, I went in there just now, and it 
was all right.” 

She pondered for a while, then in an awed voice she said, 
“ Lily, I have often heard that the Grey House is haunted, and I 
have laughed at the idea. I have lived here thirty years, and 
I have never heard anything until to-night. It sounded like the 
clanking of a chain, and seemed to be under my head. My dear, 
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maniacs do sometimes escape; I think you had better lock the 
door.” 

* But when I looked, there was no key!” 

So we sat together clasping each other’s hands until the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs struck upon our ears. 

Then I did not wait for my husband to ring, but I rushed down 
the stairs, flew through the kitchen, opened the scullery door, 
and flung myself into his arms, just as he dismounted. 

“Oh! Walter, Walter! thank God you have come!” I cried, 
and burst into a flood of tears. : 

* Little woman, what is the matter?” he asked gravely, as he 
clasped me in his arms. 

“Oh! I don’t know! it is something dreadful ! ” 

For a moment he held me from him, and I saw in the moon- 
light that he paled. 

“ Lily, is it my mother ? is she worse ? ” 

* No! I hope not, only frightened, I think!” 

He kept hold of me with one hand, and with the other rang 
the bell for Martin. 

“Will you go in, darling,” he asked; “you will catch cold if 
you remain out here.” 

“No, no! let me stay with you,” I pleaded; “I am afraid to 

o in.” 
. He looked at my white face with wonder, as I stood with the 
moon’s rays shining full upon me, and said no more. 

When the lad came down he asked quietly : 

“Ts everything right ?” 

* Quite right, sir.” 

“No calls ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

He handed Martin the bridle, and spoke to him once more: 

* Don’t forget to lock the doors.” 

** No, sir.” 

Then he led me in, and when we reached the dining-room, he 
looked at me. 

*“ Well, darling, what is it ?” he said. 

“ Walter!” I replied gravely, “this house is haunted !” 

“Ts that all?” he returned, and his hearty laugh well-nigh 
dispelled my fears, though at the same time it somewhat aroused 
my temper. 

* It is all very well, but you did not hear it,” I rejoined hotly. 

“Of course I didn’t, little woman ; tell me what you heard.” 

“Oh! there were several dreadful sounds, knocks, and 
thumpings, and then the clanking of a chain, as if a madman 
had broken loose, and then all the walls seemed to fall down.” 
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“ Well, I will walk round the house, and see if I can find any- 
thing to account for it. Go to my mother, darling, if she, too, is 
frightened, and tell her I am home.” 

Some minutes later he joined us. 

“1 cannot find anything to account for your alarm, my dear 
people,” he said with an amused smile, “ but I have learnt one 
lesson, it will not do to send the servants to bed another time 
when I’m away. You two nervous creatures will frighten each 
other to death. Mother 1 must mix you a composing draught; 
and now little wife go to bed. You will get no beauty sleep if 
you sit up so late.” 

“T have set out the supper for you, Walter,” I whispered ; “are 
you not hungry?” 

“As hungry as a hunter, small woman; come and see.” 

So we went down; but still I felt cross with my unbelieving 
husband. 

As he sat down to the table, he cau ght sight of my face, and 
rose hastily again. 

“Lily, darling, you are vexed with me,” he said, more as a 
question than an assertion. 

* Well, yes, I am; you should not laugh at my fears, they 
were well founded.” 

“My wife, I do not say they were not; all I do say is, that 
natural causes may be found to account for most things.” 

“IT shall be uncommonly glad, Walter, if you can find any 
natural cause for the awful sounds I listened to to-night,” I 
replied scornfully. I tell you, the house is haunted.” 

*T shall live in hope of unravelling the mystery, dear,” he 
replied good humouredly, “and now listen—there are some other 
sounds.” 

The Christmas waits were singing beneath our windows, and a 
great calmness came over my spirit. 

* Kiss me, little wife; do you hear those words of peace and 
goodwill ?” 

I kissed him with a full heart, and the cloud passed from be- 
tween us then and for ever. 

* - 





* * * 

The next morning, as was my wont, I went into the kitchen to 
give orders. 

* Why, cook, your clock has stopped,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, ma’am, that it has, and I can’t do no more with it till it 
has a new cord. It broke before, and I fastened it on to the 
weights again, but now it is gone right through, and it is alto- 
gether past mending. I told Mary (that is our housemaid) it 


wouldn’t last; but I never thought it would go so soon; and 
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what a noise it did make! I heard it even in my room, as it fell 
down in the night, with such a crash! ‘Lor, Mary,’ I says, ‘if 
that rope ain’t gone a’ready !’” 

“And then I turned and went to sleep again and forgot all 
about it; but when I come down this morning I see’d as it had 
stopped at a quarter past twelve!” 

** A quarter past twelve,” I echoed, and mentally added, “Then 
that was my ghost.” 

My husband was right; most things can be accounted for by 
natural causes. 

I opened the front of the old clock. There lay the weights and 
chain, and the broken rope, still coiled in a heap at the bottom ; 
so that was the end of the mystery ! 

The strands of the rope had snapped one by one with a sharp 
erack, and then the whole chain had run noisily down, and the 
weights had fallen with a heavy thud, resounding in the hollow 
clock-case ; and my own highly strong nerves, added to the still- 
ness of the night, had done the rest. 

* Lily, Lily, here’s the postman,” called a cheery voice, * and 
there are cards enough for you to set up a fancy shop with.” 

“ Here’s something better than a card,” I replied, taking the 
budget from my husband’s hand. “ This is a letter from my dear 
old mother,” and I quickly broke the seal. 

*‘ She wishes us both happiness, dear, and oh! Walter, what do 
you think? There’s going to be another wedding in the family ; 
Bob Hilyer is engaged to Mary. I am so glad.” 

“The traitor! Why, this time last year he was breaking his 
heart for you! Well, J don’t mind, if Mary doesn’t.” 

“* Nor I; and mother says they are so happy.” 

*So am I, darling,” replied my husband earnestly, and he 
clasped my hand and held it in his own. 

* Walter,” I said rather shame-facedly, “I have found out last 
night’s mystery.” 

“ And it was ?” 

“Only the breaking of the rope of the old kitchen clock; but 
you can’t think what a noise it made.” 
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CuapTer IV. 
“TRUE TO HIS TRUST.” 


THE next morning, just as the sun was preparing to send its first 
golden beams over the eastern hill, Nita, who was going listlessly 
about her home duties in Aunt Marta’s cottage, was aroused by 
a no unusual sound even so early, the voice of Julien. 

“ Signorina, have you forgotten the time ?” 

“No, I am quite aware of it. There is no occasion to hurry.” 

* Shall I wait for you, or do you prefer to go alone ?” 

* Do as you please, I do not care.” Which was a fib. 

Presently the cottage door opened, and Nita, in her holiday 
best, stepped into the porch to find her cavalier waiting patiently 
for her on the low rustic seat outside. 

After a quiet greeting, the two set off up the hill. Neither 
seemed to care to talk, although usually there was no lack of 
topics to supply their ready tongues, but that morning each was 
engaged in thought, and scarcely a word passed between them as 
they walked. 

By-and-by, however, Julien began to speak on the subject 
which was the first on hand, and the one naturally full of 
greatest interest to them both. But, strangely enough, Nita’s 
replies to all questions were short and somewhat vague, till 
Julien attempted to rally her on her pre-occupation, and then, to 
his surprise, her mood changed suddenly, and with a touch of 
temper in her tone she bade him cease his teasings. 

Teasings !—Was anything further from the young man’s heart 
than to give her pain. 

After this nothing that Julien could say was right, and when, 
for fear of an unpleasant ending to their intercourse, which, for 
his brother’s sake, he did not wish, he gave up all attempts at 
conversation, he was accused of being sulky. 

At any other time, this unnatural crossness on the little one’s 
part would have drawn forth a laughing rebuke from her com- 
panion ; but now this return to the old relation which had existed 
before Enrico’s departure was quietly accepted. There was, 
however, one difference in the manner of each of the actors. 
Before they had been in play, now they, or at least one, knew 
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not why all the world seemed to be going wrong, why everything 
seemed out of place and “horrid,” as the girl somewhat incom- 
prehensively expressed it. 

Julien, believing his secret well kept, saw no hidden danger in 
this unaccountable irritability on the girl’s part. He received 
her sharp answers and crosser remarks with perfect gentleness, 
until he shamed her into silence. 

By this time the brook was reached, and the sun already 
showing its golden disc above the verdant slope. If Enrico 
Rameau was to be true to his appointment, he must be by the 
little one’s side in a few minutes. In the flood of crimson 
light the young artist and the girl stood at the trysting place, 
but the expected traveller came not. 

Julien turned away. The coming meeting must have no 
witnesses, especially such as he. 

“Where are you going?” asked Nita abruptly. 

* Home.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you do not want me now.” 

The girl did not take in the hidden meaning, nor know the 
quiet bitterness of those few words. She tossed her head with 
a saucy laugh, which, somehow, had lost its old merry ring. 

“Good-bye then. I hope next time we meet that you will not 
be so unkind and disagreeable.” 

* Unkind and disagreeable ? ” 

Julien half stayed his steps, and words rose to his lips which, 
had they been uttered, might have made the struggle of not 
many hours before in vain. But his guardian angel brushed by 
him and good triumphed. 

With a low bow to hide the flush on his face, he turned away 
and went quickly up the hill. 

For a long, long while after the sun was high in the sky Nita 
waited by the brook, but only to wait in vain; the day grew old 
and there were no signs of the returning traveller. Ere the 
morn gave place to the noon, however, the girl left her post and 
made her way homewards. 

“Has not Enrico come?” asked the neighbours. 

“ No,” said Nita, tossing her head carelessly. ‘ But he will be 
here before night.” 

She spoke truly. A little before sunset Enrico’s tall figure 
appeared stalking down the hill path; Nita was sitting by the 
brook still expectant, and Julien, from the door of the cottage, 
seeing that her lover’s coming was not noticed by her, moved by 
a sudden impulse, strode down the slope, and in a moment stood 
beside her; so softly had he walked, that until he laid one hand 
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on her arm, his presence was unheeded. Then at the young 
man’s touch she looked up suddenly; whether it was that she 
wus startled or that some thought in her mind was in any way 
connected with Julien, I cannot tell, but as his eyes were bent on 
the upturned face, it suddenly fiooded under his glance, with a 
deep, rich crimson, which no attempt was made to hide, but 
its glowing intensity seemed to challenge any remark. Julien 
knew not what to do, he averted his gaze and turning away 
forgot his self-imposed errand. Nita in an instant recovered 
herself, and asked, wonderingly : 


“Well?” 
“ Do you not see who comes ?” 
“ Where ?” 


“Even now at the foot of the hill.” 

The girl looked in the direction of his hand, but made no 
‘attempt to go to meet her lover, while Julien returned home, 
sorely wondering at the remembrance of that blushing face. 
Nita waited till Enrico, with a feverish eagerness which leant 
haste to his steps, sprang across the brook and in another 
moment held the little one in his arms. 

The artist had been delayed unexpectedly at the last moment, 
and though he had hurried his journey as much as possible, had 
been unable to keep his appointment. During the last few 
miles he had travelled he had been a prey to the greatest 
misgivings, born of the same fancy which had moved him so 
strangely when he had said good-bye. Indeed during the whole 
time of his absence these fears had never entirely left him and 
more than once he had been tempted to leave his work, that he 
might pay a flying visit to the little village to see how matters 
went with his sweetheart, whom he fondly imagined must be 
looking eagerly for his return; but his duties were too important, 
and the distance which separated him from the fulfilment of his 
wish, too great, so he had been obliged to wait, until his task 
completed and well remunerated he could at length betake him- 
self home. All the day he had been counting upon what the 
little one would say as greeting, and though the shadow which 
had settled over his heart since he had turned his back upon 
St. Roumain was still there, he tried vainly to laugh at his 
silly fancies and to drive them away. What possible harm could 
have befallen Nita during his absence without his brother at once 
sending him word. And yet—and yet—as the village itself came 
in sight a dark, strangely vivid foreboding came into his mind 
and saddened unconsciously his return; and it was this—that the 
Nita who should welcome him would not be the same as she 
who had bidden him adieu. 
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Even as the thought crossed his mind the artist saw the little 
one above him on the hill ; ought it not have cheered him to find 
her for so long faithful to the broken tryst ? 

With a quiet smile at his superstition Enrico stayed a moment 
on the reverse side of the brook, to assure himself that it was 
truly his little love, safe and sound who stood before him, then 
springing across the dividing stream, in another moment clasped 
her safely in his arms. With the same passionate fervour which 
had distinguished his farewell he embraced her, calling her by 
every endearing name, and seeming now quite content. In his 
unwonted excitement he did not notice that his caresses were not 
returned, that Nita lay passive in his arms, while her face gave 
back no smile of gladness into his own radiant one. 

No, Enrico Rameau did not guess then that his forebodings had 
come true. That the Nita who so coldly returned his greeting 
was indeed not the same who had bidden him adieu. He spoke 
of his delayed return, not knowing that it would have been better 
for him had he stayed away altogether, for his coming was in vain. 
He had arrived too late. He had left when the sun was first ris- 
ing on his happiness—he had returned only in time to see it set 
with a dazzling splendour which blinded his eyes to what the omen 
meant, and dazed his brain by the evidence it showed of the 
beauty of the noonday. Ah, there was to be no glorious day in 
the life of this man’s love, for the sunlight had faded and left all 
dark and dreary. No, indeed, Enrico did not know of the wreck 
of his happiness, and when he led the girl into his home he 
noticed no change, because he would not. 

The lovers spent the evening alone, for Julien had not waited 
to greet his brother before going to the village to pay a promised 
visit to the fair Gilda. However, on his returning home down 
the village street, whom should he encounter but the two persons 
in all the village he wished to avoid—Enrico and Nita. They 
stood beneath the little porch of the latter’s home, where so many 
meetings and partings had lately taken place. 

The greeting between the two brothers was brief, but if ever 
Julien Rameau had doubted the reward of the battle which he 
had fought and won, he found it when, with his dark eyes unflinch- 
ingly raised to look into his brother’s, that gaze was as honest 
and pure as only love like his own could have kept it. Ah, it is 
easy enough to talk of triumph when the battle is won, but this 
struggle was not complete and it was with a sudden pain that 
Julien stood by while his brother bade good-night to the little one. 

As, after a prolonged caress, the girl turned to enter the house, 
Enrico said, “ Why, are you forgetting Julien? You have not said 
good-night to him. Come, I hope you are good friends now. You 
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know, Nita, you promised. Tell me, how has this young man 
behaved himself while I have been away ?” 

Nita hesitated, and Julien said hastily, 

“ We have got on very well, but Iam afraid Nita has missed you 
very much as I have been very cross and disagreeable sometimes.” 

Unwittingly he quoted the girl’s own words. 

Nita said hastily, 

“No, no. I think it was my fault that——” 

“Well, well, we must have no quarrelling now I am here. 
Come, Nita, make peace and be quick about it or Aunt Marta 
will be angry if you keep her waiting so long.” 

The girl hesitated, and could he have done so, Julien would 
have turned and fled ; but such a thing was impossible. So he 
took the hand which was hesitatingly held out to him, and as he 
did so, begged pardon for his offence. Perhaps his tone conveyed 
more than he really meant, or at least more than the words con- 
veyed, and maybe his eyes let their hungry longing be spoken 
too plainly, but with a sudden impulse the little one raised her 
bent dusky head, lifted her beautiful face to the young man’s 
darker one, and with a low “ good-night, brother Julien” let her 
lips brush his olive cheek for one instant—the next the house 
door had closed behind her, leaving only a queer little noise like 
a half-stifled sob. 

Julien turned away abruptly, while Enrico, who had not noticed 
anything amiss in the foregoing little scene, prepared to set off 
home with his heart—his fancies forgotten—full of happiness and 
love and peace. 

* * * * 

Enrico Rameau, on his return, brought with him the news of a 
competition which a nobleman of Florence had raised by offering 
an immense sum for the best rendering of a subject suitable for 
an altar-piece for his private chapel. The competition was open to 
all comers. As may be expected, Enrico Rameau was among the 
first to enter his name, and the night of his return he earnestly 
urged his brother to do the same. 

This was just one of the acts which natures like Enrico Rameau’s 
love to perform. He knew full well, that his brother was by far 
the better artist of the two, but though gaining the prize to him 
(Enrico) meant more than fame—the nearer possession of Nita— 
he did not hesitate to advise his brother to compete. 

Julien, who felt just then that work, real steady work was 
what he needed, readily consented ; and the first night of Enrico’s 
return was spent in eager discussion of the great news. Strangely 
enough, however, when the morning came the young artist re- 
nounced.his intention of competing, much to his brother’s astonish- 
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ment. Nothing, however, that Enrico could say could elicit from 
the young man the cause of this sudden determination, or make 
him alter it. Julien was firm. That he did not wish to run the 
risk of rivalling him, more than once entered the elder brother’s 
mind, but even while he could not but appreciate the motive, the 
subject was too delicate a one to bear discussion, so the matter 
was let drop. 

Yet, however, if Enrico was surprised at his brother’s conduct 
in the matter, he was still more so when on the subject for the 
competition being announced Julien offered—nay, almost insisted, 
upon being the artist’s model. The picture was to illustrate the 
old, old story, the Madonna at the Foot of the Cross. With the 
great love in his heart Enrico set about his task, and under his 
touch the angel face of his love made no unreal likeness to the 
virgin mother; some may marvel at the comparison, but Nita, as 
Enrico could not but notice, although as yet with no thought of 
evil for the future, was greatly changed. In his absence she had 
unwittingly passed froma gay light-hearted girlhood into woman- 
hood ; where somehow, she knew not why, everything was changed 
—everything strangely altered to what it had been. 

Enrico, however, was not long in discovering that something 
was amiss; but in spite of all efforts to ascertain the cause he 
failed. This state of affairs went on for some time, and the 
happiness which Enrico thought was near at hand seemed day by 
day to be farther off; while insensibly the little one and her lover 
drifted farther and farther apart. 

Meanwhile, Julien after, with great difficulty, having over-ruled 
his brother’s reluctance to accede to so strange a request, began 
his duty of model, daily taking up his painful position on the 
huge wooden cross which had been erected in the cottage atelier, 
his feet and hands tied with ropes bound with soft linen rags to 
prevent them cutting into the flesh, The young man’s only 
excuse for wishing to undertake so painful a task was, that it saved 
the expense of a professional model, and his relationship to the 
painter atoned for all weariness and fatigue. Enrico’s success 
seemed to be the one thing engrossing all his brother’s thoughts. 
He spoke of it with so much eagerness and endured so many hours 
of work, that the artist could not understand what had so altered 
the usually careless and light-hearted young man. 

Very rarely now was Julien’s tall figure seen in the village ; the 
Well knew him no more, Gilda, Nita and Maddalena and all the 
girls looked for him in vain. His life and soul were in his 
brother’s work, and he had only thought for it. 

He never avoided Nita as of old, and when, as was often after 
her lover's return, the girl grew cross and irritable with her former 
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companion, not a word of reproof or contempt was ever given in 
return. Julien Rameau was on his trial, and like the true, noble 
man that he was, he bore it unflinchingly. But the strife was not 
won without many struggles, and these left their traces in the 
thoughtful face and altered demeanour. And, too, the young artist 
was by no means as robust as of yore. Often when he had spent 
an hour in his brother’s service, the young man would steal 
away torest his weary limbs whose very nerve and muscle was 
strained 1m the self-imposed task. Had Enrico been less engrossed 
also, he might have noted the sunken eyes, with the widening 
dark circles, the slow tread and stooping figure. * But no, the artist 
was too wrapped up in his one aim and ambition to notice 
much which went on aroundhim. The only fact which did attract 
his attention and caused him great uneasiness was the little one’s 
manner and strange changeableness of mood. Then, too, the 
artist was in sore trouble. His work, he knew, was far from coming 
up to the average of those whom he knew to be among the com- 
petitors. He was in despair, for Nita in more ways than one seemed 
drifting from him. Thus he, too, was far from contented, and 
unknown to each other, the little household of the cottage on the 
hill was rife with weary struggles, blind gropings and dissatisfied 
ambition. 
Matters went on thus for some time; then the end came. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SACRIFICE, 


IT was a true Italian day, the sun poured down with stifling 
heat, making the atelier by no means the most comfortable place 
to pass the day in. The time, however, when the works intended 
for the competition must be sent in was near,and Enrico, who for 
some time had laid aside his work discouraged and sick at heart, 
now uncovered the half-finished canvas and plied his brushes with a 
feverish eagerness, while Julien as usual took his place on the cross. 

Nearly an hour went by, not a word passing between the two 
brothers, till at length the artist, with a muttered exclamation 
such as rarely crossed his lips, flung down his brushes. 

“It is no use working any longer. It would be a disgrace even 
to send such a picture to Lord ——. You can bring life into 
some face, Julien, but do what I will I cannot bring death into 
yours. Iam in such a mood now, that were I to do another stroke, 
I should forget you are my brother and use this.” And as he spoke, 
Enrico, as if to put temptation out of his reach, took up a curiously 
wrought dagger which lay on a table near and carried it to the 
further end of the room. 
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When he returned to his place, he glanced at his model, and with 
a cry of surprise hastened to him, for Julien’s head hung forward 
on his breast, his eyes were closed, and his face was deadly pale. 
He had fainted. 

In a moment the cords which had been tied almost cruelly tight, 
were cut, and half lifting, half dragging, Enrico supported his 
brother to the low couch. Forgetting all his ill-temper and 
bitterly reproaching himself for not noticing his exhausted con- 
dition, the artist forced a small portion of wine down the young 
man’s throat, and when consciousness returned applied some cooling 
lotion to the swollen wrists and ankles. 

Julien now declared himself quite recovered, assigning his tem- 
porary indisposition to the heat, and, declaring rest and quiet the 
best remedy, persuaded his brother not to put off a promised 
visit to Nita on his account. 

Enrico accordingly set off to the village. The artist did not 
return until late, and on entering the house more quietly than was 
his wont made his way into the studio. His visit had by no means 
the effect upon him as might have been expected. Nita had been 
more than usually irritable and wayward, and he wanted to be alone 
to recover himself. To his surprise he found the atelier door open, 
and wondering the reason entered the room with cautious footsteps, 
which were stayed abruptly at the sight which met his gaze. 

Before going out, Enrico had covered up his work, but now the 
cover was thrown aside, and before the easel knelt his brother 
Julien, his haggard, wan face raised, and his lips moving as if in 
prayer, the muttered words of which fell on the listener’s ear. 

* Oh, Nita, Nita,” he murmured, “why must I give you up? 
Why is it that I may not love you, ‘that I'must stand idly by and 
watch, while others work for you? Nita, darling, I must x 

Here the better angel drew near, and the suppliant bowed his 
head to stem the torrent of his passion. Presently he began again. 

“Work for you, Nita. Ah! I may not, it is true, but there are 
others who do, and their work must be successful. You must be 
won, and that by Enrico. And yet—how is it possible that any- 
one should bestow even a second glance on such work as this. It 
is madness to think of it. I have done my best, but I must lose 
you myself, and worse still, if Enrico does not soon marry you, 
see him drift further away from you. Oh! Nita, Nita! it is 
hard to see this and stand helplessly by.” Once more the young 
man buried his face in his hands, while his frame shook with the 
agony of his grief. 

Thus he remained for some time, then he lifted his head, and 
his face, though pale as death, no longer bore its look of wild, un- 
earthly longing. Another contest had been fought and won. 
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Making the sign of the cross above his head, the young man 
took what appeared to be some kind of oath which his perturbed 
mind had prompted. While he sadly, but firmly, renounced once 
and for ever his love for the girl who was wrecking his life, he 
solemnly, but with a strange wild allusion to his brother’s skill as 
an artist, dedicated his life to some sacred purpose. 

This done, with an*unnatural flush on his face, and a calm look 
in his eyes, he rose to his feet. 

The two brothers did not meet again that night. 

In the morning as usual, Julien, by no means looking the 
better for a sleepless night, took his usual place in the studio. 
Enrico set to his work rather more silently than was his custom, 
but when he assisted his model to his place, he was more careful 
than on the day before, but steadily avoided returning the some- 
what searching gaze with which his brother scanned his unread- 
able countenance. 

Half an hour passed, then the artist laid down his brushes. 

“It is finished,” he said, without looking up. He stood for a 
moment regarding his work, the crudeness of which was painfully 
apparent. Presently he was startled by Julien pronouncing his 
name in a voice of thrilling intensity, which broke in strangely 
upon the elder man’s reverie. 

“Enrico, the work is not yet finished. Listen to me, I will not 
keep you long,” as Enrico made a gesture of impatience ; “ you 
cannot disguise from me, try how you will, that you know all that 
I would have given my life to have hidden from you. But, per- 
haps it is for the best. I do not wish to question that, but hear 
me swear, that were I to love Nita twice as much (were such a 
thing possible) as I do now, no word of my feelings to her should 
ever have crossed my lips. No one shall ever lay to my charge 
the guilt of robbing you of what I know you love better than your 
life. Before God and man Nita is yours, and if I would be so 
base, I cannot take her from you. Yours is the task to win her, 
and you must and shall do it. Listen,” and the deep voice 
became doubly earnest, “‘ your model did not please you yester- 
day, to-day you shall make no such complaint. To win Nita for 
yourself, one of us must make a sacrifice—and that right I claim 
as my own. You shall succeed in your work. Heaven shall take 
my life to make you and Nita happy while yours lasts.” 

Something glistened in the young man’s hand ; and as he ceased 
speaking, the dagger which Enrico had handled the day before, 
was buried in his naked breast. 

With an exclamation of horror, the till now spell-bound Enrico 
sprang forward, but as suddenly became rooted to the spot. A 
piercing shriek issued from behind the heavy curtain which hung 
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over a window at the end of the atelier, and a figure rushed from 
this hiding-place with one agonized ery of “ Julien!” 

No more, for Nita fell senseless at the foot of the raised cross. 

Julien started violently. Then he drew the dagger from his 
breast, and let it fall with a clang to the floor. 

“Enrico! Brother!” he gasped, “did I not speak truly. Your 
model will please you, for I feel death coming. I pray that this 
may not be counted a sin, for it is for her sake—for her sake I 
have done it. And she—tell me, Enrico. How is it with her ? 
Why do you hesitate? Speak, tell me. She is not dead ?” 

In his agony the would-be suicide’s voice rose to an earthly 
shriek, his breath came and went, and the cold perspiration stood 
in drops upon his forehead. He struggled with the approaching 
death to catch a last glimpse of the still white face at his feet. 
The crimson blood welled from his gaping wound, love and fear 
were striving for mastery. Then suddenly, a smile of infinite joy 
and sweetness crossed the pale lips, the struggle ceased, and for one 
brief instant a perfect silence reigned in the room—then the huge 
wooden cross with its senseless burden, pallid and lifeless, fell back- 


wards with a crash to the ground. 
* * 


* “ * 


The tiny bedroom in the little white cottage on the hill was 


dark, the curtains drawn closely across the window to exclude the 
golden sun-light. Within the chamber stood a low rude bed, on 
which for many days had lain a motionless figure—the breathing 
but just perceptible. 

The watcher by this couch of sickness, had passed many weary 
hours, but her patience was at length rewarded, for the sick man 
in the noon of the fourth day opened his dark eyes, and looking 
yearningly into the face which bent over him, murmured softly: 

“ Nita!” 

Tears of joy make it impossible for the girl to speak, but on her 
knees she offers up a prayer of thanks that Julien, dear Julien, 
her love, her all, has been spared to her. 

Yes, the young man’s strange sacrifice was not destined to be 
accepted. Nita’s scream had unnerved the upraised arm, the fatal 
blow had swerved an inch, and thus Julien Rameau woke after a 
near fight with death—woke to life, and, better still, love—the 
love of sweet fair Nita. 

The first question which the fevered lips framed was for Enrico, 
but the answer told him but little. 

After, with clenched teeth and a hard set face, he had seen his 
senseless brother in safe hands, the artist had disappeared no one 


knew whither. 
~ a 7 aa * 
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From the hour when the storm had broken over the cottage 
the atelier door had been kept locked for many a day; Enrico had 
given orders that none were to enter it. 

The first morning, however, which saw Julien Rameau able with 
the help of Nita’s arm to totter across the floor, found him on the 
threshold of the deserted studio. The little one begged that the 
visit might be delayed, and even hung back when the door was 
at length opened ; but once within she hesitated nolonger. Years 
afterwards the sight which met the eyes of those two lovers 
remained in their memory. 

The cross lay on the ground, its dark wood stained with blood, 
while near the window stood as usual the easel, the light of the 
sunrise stealing through the curtains and showing the scene with 
startling clearness. On the easel lay the artist’s work, the Cruci- 
fixion, finished at last. As they gazed those two fancied that the 
eyes of the kneeling Mary were wet with real tears, that the face 
of the dying Saviour with its smile of joy and peace was of flesh, 
that the bent head drooped lower on the breast, and that the 
stream of blood had but that moment stayed its crimson tide. 

The whole was perfect, a masterpiece only too real, too terrible 
in its conceptions. Nita, awestruck and silent, would have turned 
away, but stayed, for Julien, with a cry of sorrow, sprang forward 
forgetting his weakness, and knelt beside a motionless figure which 
lay at the foot of the easel. 

With his head resting upon his arms, his eyes fixed on his work, 
Enrico Rameau lay, beyond the strife and tumults of this world. 

Nita was no longer his—his work was finished, it was perfect— 
but it was all in vain, and his heart had broken. 

In the midst of life truly had death come upon him, for his 
paint-brush lay as if but just dropped from his fingers, and in its 
fall had touched the snowy robes of the kneeling Mary leaving a 
deep crimson stain. 

This work never took its place to be adjudged the prize—its 
author needed it no longer, and when they buried him who had died 
because his love was dead, they placed his last work within their 
little chapel as the only monument one so noble deserved. There 
to this day it remains and there before itin solemn service two 
loving hearts were united. 

As when man and wife the two turned to leave the sacred place, 
the newly-made wife raised her swimming eyes to the altar piece 
and whispered softly : 

“ What can a woman do to deserve the love of two men such as 
have willingly given even their lives for her!” 


THE END. 
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Trim your lyres, and hither follow, 
Sacred sisters of Apollo ! 

Bring the rapturous songs ye wove 
At the nuptial feast of Jove, 
When the gods, assembled round, 
Stood attentive to the sound : 
Or, those lays ye chanted when, 
Once ye mixed with mortal men, 
At the bridal of that pair— 
Cadmus and Harmonia fair. 

Then ye left your throne on 

The green slope of Helicon ; 

And with motion light and fleet, 
Aided by your wingéd feet, 
Traversed all the grassy way, 

All the hills and vales that lay 
*Twixt the last Parnassian down. 
And the walls of that fair town, 
Where the youthful pair in state, 
Your high coming did await ; 
Nor to any mirth would yield, 
Deeming not their union sealed, 
Nor their happiness attained, 
Till your favour they had gained. 


So when now the day was done, 
And afar the weary sun 

All his golden pinions furled, 

And betook him from the world— 
Then at last the lyres were strung, 
And those songs before unsung 
(Save on blue Olympus side, 

‘To the less immortal bride) 

With the breeze were borne along ; 
Faintly echoing far among 
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Those renowned hills of Greece : 

Till at length the song must cease, 

As that pair, now duly blest, 

And of each and all possess’d, 

Hand in hand laid doubly sweet, 
Went their way through Thebés street. 


Not long then did ye delay : 

Catching up your white array, 

Soon ye started on your flight 
Westward through the summer night, 
And at dawn alighted on 

Dark grey-clouded Helicon ; 

Ere the fresh sea-breezes blew, 

Or as yet the early dew 

Vanished as the shade of night, 

Ere the morning sun grew bright. 


Though the fragrance of your song 
Round that city lingered long— 
Though the far-off Theban field 

Yet its meed of incense yield— 
Though the meadows still are sweet, 
Which then pressed your choral feet— 
Never since that day have ye 

Left your seat beside the sea, 

Never wandered farther than 

Your remotest haunt, to scan 

What is moving now on earth— 
Mighty death, or mighty birth. 


In your peaceful temples fair, 
Free from passion, free from care ; 
Haply if ye think of us, 

Vainly ’tis !—or sometimes thus— 
“ Little in these latter days 

Do men count the muses’ praise ; 
Scorning all the good and fair, 
Little do they prize our care. 
Little as they haste along, 

Do they heed our sober song. 

All the mighty deeds once done, 
Once made glorious ‘neath the sun, 
Are forgotten, life is shorn 
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Of its triumphs, and outworn ; 
No new deeds of fame are born. 
Nothing now may call us forth 
From the cloisters of our birth.” 


Sisters of the sacred fount, 
Dwellers on the sacred mount, 
From your shadows have ye seen 
Where my lady sits a queen; 
Reigning sole on Beauty’s throne, 
Ruling all things there alone, 
Wearing ever Beauty’s crown, 

That all hearts may there bow down ? 
Have ye ever noted how 

Deep upon her secret brow, 

There is set a higher seal, 

That all hearts may reverence feel ? 


Fairer than Harmonia—she 

Far outshines the Graces three ; 
From the brightness of her eyes, 
Morning borrows light to rise ; 
From the beauty of her face, 

All the inanimate world takes grace ; 
At the rapture of her voice, 

All the choir of stars rejoice. 
She is brighter than the morn, 
Fairer far than golden corn, 
Sweeter than the reddest rose, 
That within her garden grows. 


Nothing in the earth or air, 
With her beauty can compare ; 
Nothing in the sea or earth 
Holds the likeness of her worth. 
She excels each mortal thing, 

To her, therefore, let us sing. 


SILVANUS DAUNCEY. 
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IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER. 


PREMIUMS FOR EACH £100. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them uninvested, 
are both removed; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
FULL Sum intended for O/d Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 
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COMPLETE POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have beer 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “*Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.0d._,, 700 ,, 14s. Od. a 


300 ,, 68.0d._,, 1000 ,, 20s. Od. * 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 

DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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“ Artistic Treasures long endure,” 





PICTURES 


For FURNISHING, 
For PRESENTS, | 
For TRADING. 








GEORGE REES 


Has always a large Selection of First Class 
ENGRAVINGS 
BY THE BEST MASTERS, 


CHROMOS 


BY POPULAR ARTISTS, 
OLEOGRAPHS 
AFTER THE OLD AND MODERN PAINTERS, 
At Prices whith place“ ART” within the reach of all Classes. 


GEORGE REES 


Has always SPECIAL PARCELS of Pictures bought at GREAT REDUOTION, 
which he offers exceptionally cheap. 


ENGRAVINGS IN PARCELS, from 4 to 10, for 21s. 
CHROMOS IN SETS, from 4 to 12, for 21s. 
OLEOGRAPHS IN SERIES of 6 to 8, for 21s. 


ALL NEW, executed in the best manner, suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Sitting Room, Parlour, Study, Bed Room, Nursery, &., 
All persons remitting any amounts, say £5 or £10, will receive full value, and an extrs 
cash discount will be added. In orders, please state what kind of subject is preferred. 


























GEORGE REES, 
41, 42, & 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 





* LOUIS’ 


VELVE TEEN. 


GENOA FACE, FAST WOVEN PILE. : 
EVERY YARD nai’ «touts; ano THE WEAR oF 
EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. | 


| PATTERNS POST FREE. THOS. WALLIS & CO., Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 





LAMPLOUGH’sS 


PYRETIC SALINE, 


EFFERVESCING & TASTELESS. FORMS A MOST INVIGORATING, VITALISING, & REFRESHING BEVERAGE, 
Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or Bitious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, Las 
SITUDE, HeaArTsURN, Feverisn Cops, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst 
form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGL i, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, SMALL-POx, 
MEASLES, Eruptive or SKIN CompLaints, "and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood, | 
Dr. MorGan: “It furnishes the blood®with its lost | pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy ia 
saline constituents,” the treatment of — many of the ordinary and_ chronic 
Dr. Turtey: “TT found it act as a specific, in my ex- | forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile} 
perienc e and family, in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, | Dyspepsia.” 
xo other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. Dowsinc: “I used it in the treatment of 
Dr. Srarks (Government Medical Inspector of Emi- forty- ‘two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to statel 
grants from the Port of London) writes: “I have great | never lost a single case.” 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness, Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


HEELER & ILSON’S 
W NEW SEWING W wachINes 


CONTINUED SUCOESS. THE LATEST AWARDS— 
INTERNATIONAJ. HEALTH EXHIBITION, London, Oct., 1884, 
The GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, Aug., 1894, 
The ONLY GOLD MEDAL conferred on Sewing Machines. 


These NEW MACHINES are the most perfect and efficient in the world. 
Prices from £4 10s. Five per cent. off for Cash. 
Macuiness also supplied on the Hire System 
BY SMALL PERIODICAL PAYMENTS. 

7 21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET E.O, 
LONDON OFFICES. { 3) REGENT STREET. W. 























